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WHEN MOTHER IS AWAY a homemaker sent in by the Maricopa County Temporary Child Care Service— 
asocial or health agency can keep the rest of the family a service of the Arizona Department of Public Wel- 
together in surroundings that are securely familiar. fare—to care for the five children in the picture while 
(See pages 210-212.) The homemaker here came from their mother was away in a hospital. 








Before coming to the Children’s Bureau in 
1954, Elizabeth Herzog was director of re- 
search for the Jewish Family Service in 
New York. Previously she worked at Co 
lumbia University on a project in cultural 
anthropology Research in Contemporary 
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fects of the parent on the child; and the 
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press, is a monograph of the Society for Research in Child 
Development on basic research problems in parent educa 
tion. From 1952 to 1955 Dr. Brim was assistant professor 


of sociology at the University of Wisconsin. 


The necessity of moving from place to place 
for a number of years to keep up with a 
Marine Corps husband has resulted in Jane 
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and Inglewood, Calif. After settling down 
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is a graduate of the University of Texas and of the New 
York School of Social Work, Columbia University. 
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Some notes on evaluative research... 


HOW MUCH ARE THEY HELPED? 


ELIZABETH HERZOG 


Assistant Chief, Technical Studies Branch, Division of Research, Children’s Bureau 


NE OF 


desired 


THE MOST difficult—and most 
types of evaluative research has 

to do with determining the effectiveness of 
efforts to bring about social or emotional change in 
individuals. 
directed 


A number of therapies and services 


are toward such change—for example, 
psychotherapy, social casework, groupwork, services 
to prevent juvenile delinquency and to treat delin- 
quents, and certain aspects of parent and family- 
life education. 

Efforts to bring about psychosocial change in 
individuals are directed toward helping them deal 
with difficulties in social and psychological fune 
Efforts to evaluate ask: 


tioning. have the individ- 


uals been helped ¢ This key question, however, is 
a very unstable compound. Under examination it 
breaks down into a cluster of questions : which ones 
have been helped? how much ? how stable is the help ? 
was it really the treatment or something else that 
helped ¢ who says so? and how do we know it is 
true ¢ 

Such questions are challenging enough when 
raised about the effectiveness of a single practitioner. 
When the reports of many practitioners or agencies 
ie combined or compared, a different kind of ques- 
tion is added: Were they all defining help in the 
same way’ Did they all begin with problems of 
the same or comparable difficulty? Were the indi- 
viduals they worked with equally capable of change ? 
Were the improvements noted comparable in kind 
or degree or stability ? 


Che history of evaluative research shows increas- 





Based on a chapter from a 


basi forthcoming publication, “Some 
Guide Lines to Evaluative 


Research,” Children’s Bureau. 
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ing recognition of the questions that must be an- 
swered, increasing awareness that they cannot be 
answered quickly or simultaneously, and increasing 
efforts to lay the groundwork for defining them, set- 
ting priorities for them and attacking them in due 
order. The present discussion concerns only re- 
search assessing the effectiveness of efforts to bring 
about social and emotional change in individuals. 
However, some of the principles involved would ap- 
ply to any evaluative research. 

A review of the literature, reinforced by discus- 
sions with research people, shows a rather neat 
grouping of points on which the “experts” do and 
do not agree. They agree on the need for evaluative 
research, on the complexity of the problems it pre- 
sents, and on the fact that so far no one has solved 
these manifold problems to the complete satisfaction 
of himself or anyone else. They agree also that even 
before its problems are solved, great values are to 
be gained from the right kind of evaluative research. 
Some of these values le in its results, some in the 
gains derived ‘from the process itself. 

On the whole, the experts agree also about the 
questions that ought to be answered in any sound 
evaluative study. The individual researcher does 
not always answer each one of these questions him- 
self, nor is it always possible to do so. But on being 
asked, trained and experienced research people are 
very likely to concede that these are the questions 
which should be answered. They tend to disagree 
about the best means of answering them and about 
what constitutes an adequate answer. 


The Questions 


It is generally agreed that a satisfactory evalu- 
ation of efforts to bring about psychosocial change in 
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individuals should deal directly with the following 
questions : 


I. About the study: What is the purpose of the 
evaluation? (What is to be achieved by doing it?) 


Il. About the efforts that are 
(a) What kind of change is desired ? 
and to what? 


to be evaluated: 

(From what 
Known by what signs? In whom?) 
(b) By what means is change to be brought about ? 


(What method is used—in theory? What method 


is used—in practice? By whom is the method 
used 7 ) 
Ill. About the methods used for assessing change: 


(a) How trustworthy are the categories and 
measures employed? (How reliable are they? How 


valid are they?) (b) At what points is change 
measured? (From what base? After what inter 
val?) (c) How fairly do the individuals studied 
represent the group discussed? How is the sample 
(d) What 
that the changes observed are due to the means em- 
ployed Y 


selected and defined /) is the evidence 


(What controls, if any, are used /) 


IV. About the findings: 


of the changes found? 


(a) What is the meaning 
(b) 
(Of means 


(How satisfactory 4) 
Were there unexpected consequences / 
employed? Of research or researcher?) 

To different degrees and in different ways, these 
questions are interrelated. Some interlock so closely 
that it is impossible to consider one without simul- 
taneously considering the other. Some depend on 
each other in such a way that the second cannot be 
until the first has been settled. 


raised Moreover, 


they are questions of different kinds. Those in 
group III are primarily the responsibility of the 


He 


clearly, however, until he has answers to groups I 


researcher. cannot even pose the questions 
and II, which are primarily the responsibility of the 
practice field as represented by the agency of organi- 

To say that the 
first two groups of questions are primarily the re- 


zation that initiates the research. 


sponsibility of the field, however, is not to imply 
that 


alone 


they can be answered by the practitioner 


unless he is also a researcher—for the answers 
must be in terms that lend themselves to research. 
To the best of our knowledge, no study has ever 


fully all of Merely 


stating them defines a dilemma between what is 


answered these questions. 


wanted and what can be delivered. 


One view of this dilemma is suggested by three 
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terms applicable to three kinds of evaluative re. 
search : 


1. Ultimate evaluation refers to the kind of evalua- 
tion that everyone wants most. The practitioner, 
the public, the administrative official, the supporting 
contributor, all want evidence now of the degree to 
which the practice or service under examination 
helps the people it serves. With regard to psycho- 
therapy, they want to know the effectiveness of psy- 
chotherapy in general or of a particular school of 
psychotherapy. Similarly, those working with 
juvenile delinquents want to know, for example, the 
effectiveness of probationary services and the rela- 
tive effectiveness of different types of probation. 
Or they may want the answer to analogous (ues- 
tions about training schools or preventive measures, 

Unfortunately, research cannot produce here and 
now the w/timate evaluation of etforts to bring about 
psychosocial change in individuals. And probably 
the evaluative questions will need to be reformn- 
lated and sharpened if “ultimate” answers are ever 
to be secured. To discuss the effectiveness of psy- 
chotherapy in general, for example, may prove to be 
as unfruitful as discussing the effectiveness of sur- 


gery in general. 
2. Pre-evaluative research refers to the kind of 


studies that will be necessary to answer the questions 
that must be faced before fully satisfactory evalu- 
ative studies can be made. Pre-evaluative research 
will be needed on most of the questions listed before 
ultimate evaluation will be feasible questions about 
what change is to be produced, in whom, by what 
means, by whom. and the like. 

Such research will contribute to practice as well as , 
to ultimate evaluation. It will contribute also to re- } 
formulating our ideas about what is desired from 
ultimate evaluation. As diagnostic classifications 
and treatment goals and methods are more sharply 
defined, for example, the focus of the evaluative 
question is likely to be sharpened so that we may | 
ho longer be asking how effective is psychotherapy 
or social casework in general, but, rather, how effec- 
is such-and-such a kind of treatment 


tive in pro- 


ducing such-and-such changes in such-and-such 


kinds of people. 


3. Short-term evaluation means research that can be 


accomplished within a few years. Such research is 


possible and useful here and now. It is possible 


to give 


without extensive pre-evaluative research g 
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- properly qualified answers to properly qualified 


questions about the effectiveness of treatment or serv- 
ice by a specific agency or individual, with a speci- 
fied population. Properly qualified answers would 
state clearly the limitations of the methods em- 
ployed, observe the rules of evidence, make no gen- 
eralizations beyond the limits of the data. 

Short-term evaluation can often be done in a way 
that meets research requirements, fills immediate 
need, and at the same time contributes to pre-evalua- 
tive research. It cannot, however, give the answers 
that many people want most. These require evalua- 
tion, Which in turn demands many pre-evaluative 
studies. 

Apparently evaluative research assessing social or 
at interesting crossroad 


where it seems necessary to proceed in both diree- 


emotional change is an 


tions at once. Fortunately, there are enough travel 


ers to deploy forces along both routes. It is neces- 
sary to conduct pre-evaluative research in the effort 
to come nearer to the long-term goal of ultimate 
evaluation—recognizing that this goal may have 


changed its outlines somewhat before we finally 


reach it. It is also hecessary to do whatever can be 
done with more approximate and less complete ef- 
forts at short-term evaluation, as background to im- 
Whatever type of 


and decisions. 
evaluative or pre-evaluative research is undertaken 


mediate steps 


can contribute to the other type if and only if it 

observes the rules of evidence, explicitness, and re- 

straint that are binding on any research. 

Some practical implications of these points can 
summarized of 


hs 9 


under a number “do's” and 


“don'ts” for evaluative research. 


Some Research “Don'ts” 


Don’t undertake evaluative research if the purpose 
can be served by some other kind. It is expensive, 
time-consuming, difficult, and not always success- 
ful. If the purpose is to contribute to professiona! 
knowledge anid understanding, a pre-evaluative 


If 


an evaluative answer is urgently needed, the answer 


study is likely to be more directly rewarding. 


ean often be secured—or approximated—by quicker, 
more feasible and less costly types of research, such 
as factfinding or survey studies. Accordingly, 


short-term evaluation should be undertaken only if 
of the 


other feasible way of proceeding. 


thorough consideration purpose shows no 


For example, a proposal was made to evaluate an 
of 


training school for boys. 


ambitious program individual treatment at a 


A simple survey revealed, 
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however, that the current staff lacked the qualifica- 
tions necessary to carry out the program as formu- 
lated, and in addition labored under a time schedule 
which precluded giving the boys any but the most 
superficial, perfunctory, and unindividualized at- 
tention. In this instance, analysis of actual opera- 
tions, as compared with stated objectives, showed 
that there would be small gain in carrying forward 
an elaborate “evaluation” of a program not yet oper- 
ative. 


Don’t undertake evaluative research unless adequate 
resources are available. Adequate resources include 
money, staff, and time, with assurance of continuity 
since interruptions can be wasteful and also harmful 
to final results. 

The question is often raised, can adequate research 
be done in an organization that does not have a full- 
blown research department? To this the most 
straightforward answer is that full-blown research 
requires full-blown research people. It is usually a 
mistake to think that satisfactory research—evalu- 
ative or otherwise—can be done by a practicing staff 
under the guidance of a part-time research consult- 
ant. The demands are too heavy. Any substantial 
research project requires full-time research staff plus 
full collaboration from practitioners. 

Agency administrators who undertake research are 
often unprepared for the amount of practitioners’ 
time required by a research project—the more able 
the research staff, the more consultation they are 
likely to want from the practitioners. The canny 
administrator will count such time as part of his 
research budget and will not attempt to add a re- 
search project, department, or worker without mak- 
ing due allowance either by increasing the number 
the number of their 
involved in research. 
study of short-term 
cases says that preparation of schedules and instruc- 


of practitioners or decreasing 
cases during the time they are 
For example, the report of a 


tions took many months of discussion and tryout 
by the planning committee—including highly trained 
caseworkers; and that, once the study was under 
way, the administration allowed participating staff 
members 20 to 30 minutes after each interview to fill 
out schedules, cutting down their caseloads accord- 
ingly during the time of the study.’ 

Administrators are probably less surprised than 
they used to be at the length of time that elapses 
before a research project is completed. It may, for 
example, take 6 months to track down the subjects 
for a modest. followup study. If tape recording is 
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used, the requirements in time and money approach 


the fabulous. Carl Rogers has reported that the 
transcription of one 40-interview case filled over 300 


single-spaced typed pages.* 


Don’t count on using existing agency records as the 
sole source of data for an cvaluative study. Case ree 
ords make such interesting and instructive reading 
that it is hard to believe they would not furnish a 
satisfactory basis for evaluative research. Yet 
again and again investigators find that they do not. 
The needed items of information are seldom included 
in every record. When present, they are seldom 
comparable in explicitness, detail, and documenta 
tion. Exorbitant amounts of time may be spent try 
ing to discover the most elementary facts about a 
case. If relatively recent records are used there mia 
be serious problems in making them available for 
analysis—especially if closed cases are reopened by 
All this is highly re 
Yet, on the basis of experience to date, 


reapplication for service. 
grettable. 
most researchers prefer if possible to work out re 
If this 


is not possible, it usually becomes necessary to sup 


cording forms and procedures in advance. 


plement existing records with other sources of 
information. 


Don't indulge in lopsided research. \t does not pay 
to lavish time and money on being precise in one 
feature if this is out of proportion with the preci 
sion of the rest. For example, it profits little to go 
to extreme lengths in insuring sample and reliability, 
if criteria are fuzzy and definitions ambiguous. 
This type of imbalance often tempts the researcher 
to imply in his report that the whole study is im 
peccable because of the good sample and reliability 

forgetting that “no study can be better than its 
criteria.” Part of the secret of appropriateness 
and harmony in design and pretensions is the recog 
nition that research offers not one model but many 
models and that the plan must depend on the 


purpose. 


Don't be afraid of unpretentious research. Wetter 
be simple, clear, and forthright about limitations 
than to dress up crude or fuzzy data in fancy tech- 
niques. The value of frank opinion material is not 
to be minimized in connection with short-term 
evaluative studies. If therapist, patient, collaterals, 
and record analyst agree that certain types of clearly 
specified change have taken place the evidence is not 


to be belittled, even though it is drawn from ma 
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terial that 


“object ive.” 


cannot accurately be described ag 

This point is brought out by Brewster Smith ip 
discussing the evaluation of the exchange-of-persons| 
program—with a reminder of the close relation be.| 
tween purpose and method. “When evaluation js 
primarily for the benefit of the program’s own ad. 
ministrators, skilled judgment may be substituted 
for proof at various points in the ideal pattern of 
evaluation, with great saving in cost and feasibility, 
The ideal requirements remain a useful reminder 
of the points at which judgment is being substituted 
for evidence; they indicate where cautious interpre. 
tation is likely to be in order.” 


Don't be confused by loosely used terms—such as 
reliability, objectivity, statistical significance. Sueh 
terms represent Important research elements. But 
if consumers—and researchers too—were more clear 
about what these words really mean, they would be 
less likely to assume that reliability insures validity, 
that counting insures objectivity, and that statistical | 


significance insures signficance of content. ' 


Some Research “Do’s”’ 


Do bring the researcher in early enough and fully 
enough. A chronic menace to sound and useful re- 
search is tardiness in enlisting the research director. | 
It is not enough for him to be in on the ground 
floor. He must help to dig the ground and lay the 
foundation. This means that he must help to in- 
vestigate the need for the proposed study, to for- 
mulate the purpose and to determine whether it ean 
be served by the type of study proposed, or by any 
feasible research. 


Do include “intellectually hospitable” research spe- 
cialists and practitioners on the research team. his 
requirement is often taken for granted but its full 
meaning is seldom recognized in advance. Success- 
ful interdisciplinary research requires: (1) selection 
of persons qualified for it by training, experience, 
and temperament; (2) allowance for sufficient prac- 
titioner time: (3) readiness to cope W ith the classie 
problems of interdisciplinary research which com- 
petence and experience can mitigate but cannot 
obviate. These problems have been discussed in 
many publications, but it often seems as if they need 
to be lived with before they are fully under- 
stood.’ . 

Do appreciate the rewards to be gained through pre- 
evaluative research. Many instances could be cited 
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of researchers turning from evaluative to pre- 
evaluative projects because they became convinced 
(a) that the most satisfactory kind of evaluation 
could be done only after an extensive and intensive 
tooling-up period and (b) that, other things being 
equal (though usually they are not), pre-evaluative 
research offers a more direct contribution to better 
professional practice and to better understanding of 
people. 

Many of the 
theoretical articles reviewed in surveying evaluative 


the and 


researchers interviewed 
efforts emphasized the need to know more about, just 
what we are doing before we try to say just how well 
we are doing it; and not one favored trying to find 
out “how well” before doing more work on “what.” 
This means, on the one hand, attempts to perceive 
and describe the significant factors in the problems 
treated, the individuals treated, the methods used, 
the therapist as an individual, the treatment process. 
On the other hand it means that an effort will be 
made to describe “change” rather than “improve- 


ment” or “deterioration”. That is, to tell what 
change occurs before trying to rate its desir- 


ability. 

A good deal more pre-evaluative research has been 
done in psychotherapy than in social casework—re- 
search on diagnostic categories, on treatment proc- 
ess, On patient and therapist variables related to 
treatment But 


more large-scale research efforts are getting under 


outcome, etc. as more serious and 
way In social casework, the number of pre-evaluative 
projects seems to increase. 

Research in other areas would also profit greatly 
kK f- 


forts to review evaluative research in juvenile delin- 


by more emphasis on pre-evaluative research. 


quency, for example, have suffered from the unrelia- 
bility and incomparability of the results of studies 
that fail to meet elementary research requirements. 
This failure is due at least in part to lack of sufficient 
pre-evaluative research. In this area as in many 
others, the most promising efforts seem to be veering 
toward filling the pre-evaluative gaps—such as the 
lack of adequate classification for the many kinds 
of behavior problems lumped under the term “juve- 
nile delinquency.” © 

There is room for a great deal more pre-evalua- 
tive research in juvenile delinquency. It may be 
suspected that simple survey research on the treat- 
ment of juvenile delinquents throughout the country 
would be more effective, less costly, and less time 
consuming than abortive attempts at evaluation. 

Pre-evaluative research sometimes—though by no 
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means always—offers an immediate evaluative by- 
product. Its direct products, however, are valuable 
enough in themselves. Improved diagnostic classi- 
fications, improved descriptions and definitions of 
therapeutic methods are needed and wanted for 
practice as well as for research. Examination and 
analysis of practice are useful not only to the ad- 
ministrator but also to the practitioner. Testi- 
monials to the helpfulness of a research look at 
practice are a familiar part of research reports. 
Ralph Kolodny has written in some detail of the 
practical gains an agency reaps through the re- 
search process, listing some concrete effects “which 
simply ‘thinking in research 
the day-to-day practice of a 


even the procedure of 
terms’ can have upon 
groupwork agency.” '” 

Do appreciate the value of coordinated efforts. ‘The 
questions that press for answer are far too vast and 
complex to yield to the efforts of a single research 
project or organization. Until recently the kind of 
research under discussion here has tended to be 
piecemeal and to exist as if ina vacuum. Increasing 
efforts are being made to build on what has been 
learned from previous research, to test out research 
instruments by using them in new settings or in 
followup studies, to test out findings by duplicating 
studies or by repeating followup studies after a 
period of years. 

This kind of interrelation between research proj- 
Some- 
what. less frequent but no less desirable is coordina- 


ects represents coordination through time. 


tion through space—bet ween agencies or individuals, 
working on parts of one project or simultaneously 
undertaking similar projects in different places. 

The promise of new types of research coordination 
is apparent in the current plans and directions of 
several national organizations, such as the United 
Community Funds and Councils, the Child Welfare 
League of America, and the Family Service As- 
sociation of America. Such organizations, each with 
a research department in its national office as well 
as in a number of local affiliates, are in a position 
to pioneer, drawing on material from constituent 
agencies, some of which may not have their own 
research departments. 


Do appreciate the value of the research prerequisites: 
systematic study and exploration. VPre-evaluative re- 
search itself has important prerequisites, namely, ex- 
ploration and clarification of terms, processes, and 
concepts, based on review of actual cases. This 
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kind of exploration can be begun by small agencies 
and by individuals working alone, with great value 
for research and for practice. The results of their 
work can then be utilized and tested in more rigorous 
research undertakings. 

Genevieve Carter points out that “concept clari- 
fication is one of the important outcomes of all 
social-work research,” adding that while it can be 
the objective of a large research project it can also 
be undertaken by individuals working alone.’ She 
cites as examples articles that evolve an “operational 
definition” of the term under discussion (e. g., “sup- 
portive treatment”) by analyzing concrete examples 
from actual cases. She also points out the benefi- 
cent cycle represented by such study, since “research 
clarifies concepts and clarification of concepts 
makes research possible.” 

Systematic case review for other purposes also 
offers great value for both research and practice, 
and lies within the scope of the small agency or the 
individual working alone. It is possible, for ex- 
ample, to single out for analysis one type of case 
say, short-term cases, or cases concerned with one 
type of problem, or cases in which two family mem- 
bers are treated by two different practitioners—and 
by systematic examination to identify elements and 
characteristics not previously recognized or compre 
hended. To study one kind of case has much the 
value of a one-man exhibit of paintings by an artist 
whose work was seen previously only as part of large 
and heterogeneous showings. Characteristics and 
interrelations emerge that were not recognized be- 
fore. These may be characteristics of cases or 
characteristics of treatment. For, as already noted. 
actual practice does not always conform precisely to 
the administrator’s or the practitioner's conception of 
what is being done, and sometimes what seems to be 
a case characteristic turns out to be a resuit of the 
way a certain kind of person is treated. 

Many other kinds of systemxtic study are possible. 
depending on the problems of most immedliate in- 
terest to the agency. Although the eXamples men 
tioned come from social casework, the same kind of 
study can be fruitful for any agency or service at- 
tempting to bring about psychosocial change in in- 
dividuals. For example, many of the pre-evaluative 
questions that haunt researchers in relation to juve- 
nile delinquency can be approached by a modest ex- 
ploratory case review, laying the basis for further 
steps toward getting an answer. 

In other words, concepts can be clarified, defini- 


tions can be made explicit, characteristics of case 
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types can be brought out without elaborate research 


procedures. One does not need an ambitious project 
in order to begin evolving needed research tools 
Systematic study, without ambitious methods or pre- 
tensions, can contribute to the general reservoir that 
must be built up before “ultimate evaluation” can} 
be achieved. To do well what lies within available) 
resources will contribute far more to the agency and| 
to the field than to do badly what requires time, 
money, and staff beyond the available resource 
Obviously, in such investigations the conclusion and 
interpretation must be limited by the nature of the 
investigation. Such studies will not answer the pre- 
evaluative questions, but they will help evolve the 
tools required for answering them. 


Claims and Expectations 


One frequently cited aim of psychotherapy and| 
also of social casework is to help individuals attain 
the “need-free perceptions” that are part of mental 
health; ** that is, to help them achieve a sturdy real- 
ism capable of perceiving, without distortion or eva- 
sion, the situations and problems that confront | 
them. 

Evaluative research of the kind under discussion 
urgently requires need-free perceptions on the part 
of those who carry out research, those who request 
it, and those who use its results. Such research at | 
times has been plagued by unrealistic expectations 
on the part of research consumers and research pro- 
ducers. As the magnitude and complexity of the 
problems become evident, these expectations often 
give way to disappointment on one side and defen- 
siveness on the other. One means toward realism 
in the research producer is familiarity with the ma- 
terial to be investigated. One means toward realism 
in the research consumer is understanding of the 
research problems involved. It is necessary to recog- 
nize on the one hand the difficulty and distance of 
the ultimate evaluation goal, and on the other hand 
the richness of the rewards to be achieved in 
approaching it. 

A healthy realism is required not only concerning 
research goals and potentials but also concerning 
the purposes of those who use research and those who 
produce it. The administrators and boards who ask 
for a study must be clear whether their primary 
If the 


primary purpose is to advance professional knowl- 


objective is short- or long-term evaluation. 


edge, then pre-evaluative research is the best invest- 
ment. If the primary aim is administrative, then 


there may be sound reason for short-term evalua- 
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tion—but the primacy of this aim should be recog- 
nized and avowed. 

On the other hand, the producer of research needs 
a healthy realism concerning the nature and values 
of what for convenience has been dubbed “admin- 
istrative research.” Research designed to help ad- 
ministrators serve people better hardly deserves the 
implication that it is inferior to other types of re- 
search, though it may be less gratifying to the 
researcher. 

There is need to be on guard against a number 
of confusions, including the confusion of realizable 
with values that have 
grown up around certain types of research, and the 


research values the status 


confusion of need for a certain type of research with 


. 


the need to make “an attractive package” that will 


get financial support. Need-free perception does 
not demand ignoring any of these values, but it does 
require recognizing which is which. 

It would seem, then, that a major objective in 
research, as in the treatments, services, and programs 
research is asked to evaluate, must be honest, en- 
lightened, and outspoken realism based on under- 
standing of the materials to be investigated, the 
questions to be answered, the limitations to be recog- 
nized, and the rules of evidence to be respected in 
interpreting results. 


'Kogan, L. S.: The short-term case in a family agency: Part I. The 
study plan: Part Il. Results of study; Part II]. Further results and 
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Man is going to have to learn to live comfortably and effectively no matter how 


quickly changes take place in his immediate surroundings. 


That means that we are 


probably going to have to be very much more careful than we have ever been in the 
past not to give our small children absolute rules in childhood which may not be appli- 


cable when they are grown up. 


It may be that their world will be very different 


indeed from the world we can see now, and it may not be at all useful to them and to 
the world in which they live, if we impose limiting loyalties on them, if we give them 
the idea, for instance, that they should concern themselves only with local welfare, 
or that their concern should stop at national boundaries. 

Brock Chisholm, M. D., in World Health, January-February 1958. 
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HOMEMAKER SERVICE 
FOR CHILDREN 


JOSEPH H. REID 


Executive Director, Child Welfare League of America. 


OMMUNITY PLANNING 
filled with absurdities. Nowhere is this more 
apparent than in the fact that as much as 

$2,400 a year is frequently spent in caring for a child 
away from home for whom $500 spent on homemaker 


for child care is 


service would have been more appropriate. 

Practices as wasteful and dangerous as this take 
place today, in spite of the chronic shortage of money 
for meeting children’s needs and in spite of what is 
known of the emotional dangers of uprooting a child 
from his own home, because communities remain 
unconvinced of the importance of providing all the 
resources needed for children’s welfare and because 
many child-caring agencies themselves have not 
raised their sights from narrow, inherited functions. 

Fortunately this latter obstacle shows signs of 
gradually crumbling. While homemaker service is 
hardly beyond the experimental stage either in scope 
or method, persons and agencies concerned with 
services to children have expressed enough interest 
in it for inquiry into standards for homemaker serv- 
ice to become a natural part of the current National 
Standards Project of the Child Welfare League of 
America. 

The very existence of homemaker service is in fact 
basic to good standards in other services for chil- 
dren. In most instances in which a family applies 
for help with child care because of the absence of 
the mother from the home, homemaker service should 
be the first service to be considered, not the last.! 
Too often its unavailability puts it out of the picture 
altogether. Although the volume of homemaker 
service has almost doubled in the United States in 
recent years, it is still virtually an unknown service 
in most communities.?. By an historical accident in- 
stitutional care and foster-family placement are still 
widely regarded as the ways to serve children who 
are temporarily deprived of maternal care in the 
United States. 

By contrast, Finland, a country of only 4,200,000 
people has over 1,000 trained homemakers in full- 
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time service—as many homemakers as this country 


What 


is more, these Finnish homemakers are on the whole 


has to serve a population 40 times as large. 


better trained, each having had a minimum of 1 year 
of formal training, including supervised field service, 
Since many other countries of Europe have programs 
similar to Finland’s, the idea of providing home- 
maker services on an extensive basis does not seem 
to be visionary. 

In this country a consciousness of the potentiali- 
ties of homemaker services has been slowly emerging 
over the past two decades. It can in a large part be 
attributed to the persistence of the National Com- 
mittee on Homemaker Services. To be effective, 
however, it has to be backed by a similar awareness 
on the part of the public, which after all must fur- 
nish the necessary funds, either through taxes or vol- 
untary giving. -Social agencies must shoulder the 
major burden of creating this awareness by getting 
across to the public the importance of maternal care 
to a growing child, the dangers of separating a child 
from his parents, the wastefulness in money expendi- 
ture and psychological damage of avoidable foster 
eare. Only after the public has become conscious of 
the existence of homemaker service as a basic stand- 
ard for a child-welfare program can it be expected 
to become concerned with the more technical consid- 
erations of ways in which it should be provided. 


A Major Service 
While the lag in this country in the provision of 
homemaker service is indeed regrettable, it is at the 
same time fortunate that homemaker service has not 
been “oversold.” So far nothing that I have been 
able to find in the literature treats homemaker serv- 
ice as a panacea, and this, I think, is all to the good. 
However, I also believe that one of the reasons that 
homemaker service remains overshadowed by other 
no more basic services is the frequent reference to it 
as a tool—an auxiliary to family casework. 
If it is to reach all those who need it, homemaker 
CHILDREN ® 
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service must be offered as a basic social service with 
the use of casework help to the extent to which it is 
needed—to determine whether homemaker service is 
most suitable for the family, to help the parents and 
children with any problems they face in making the 
best. use of the service, and to help with any problems 
that emerge and for which they want and can use the 
help of the caseworker. It is a mistake to offer it 
only to a family already engaged in some form of 
casework relationship. As a children’s service, 
homemaker service must be viewed as one of the 
several needed in a community for families where 
the parents are faced with problems that call for help 
in carrying out the tasks of child rearing. 

While adequate appraisal or diagnosis of the fam- 
ily’s and the child’s needs is essential for determin- 
ing whether or not homemaker service will help, this 
is quite different from requiring a family to be en- 
gaged in a continuing casework relationship. There 
should be no such mandates for homemaker service 
nor, in fact, for several other kinds of service, among 
them the provision of day care for children. If the 
public gets the idea—a possibility from some of the 
literature available on the subject—that in order to 
obtain a homemaker it is necessary to be involved in 
a continuing casework relationship, the service either 
will not be used, or will be obtained through auspices 
other than social agencies. 

The Jewish Big Brothers Association in Los An- 
geles proviies an illustration of an agency which is 
able to make effective use of a service without neces- 
sarily involving its recipients routinely in a casework 
relationship. This agency has as its primary serv- 
ices counseling boys in their own homes and provid- 
ing a professional Big Brother service. The agency 
also operates a nonsectarian camp for emotionally 
disturbed children. When a parent applies for ad- 
mission of a child to the camp he is seen by a case- 
worker who obtains an adequate social history and a 
diagnostic picture of the child and family. The 
agency does not require the family to agree to ac- 
cepting cont inuing casework help if the child is to be 
admitted to the camp. However, through the fam- 
ilies’ experiences with the agency and the agency’s 
practice of offering casework service to families need- 
ing help, the camp has become one of the major case- 
finding sources of the agency. 

This practice has implications for the provision 
of homemaker service, which after all as a preventive 
service should be available to stable and unstable 
families, rich and poor, those accustomed to using 


casework agencies and those who are not. 
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On February 11-12, 1959, 400 persons 
assembled in Chicago will turn their atten- 
tion to stimulating the kind of interest in 
homemaker services called for in the ac- 
companying article. They will be meet- 
ing as the National Conference on Home- 
maker Services, under the sponsorship of 
26 national agencies and 8 units of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. Clark W. Blackburn, general direc- 
tor of the Family Service Association of 
America, is chairman of the conference. 

Preparations for the conference, already 
well under way, include, among other ac- 
tivities, a nationwide study and a revised 
directory of homemaker services, the de- 
velopment of statements by 12 local study 
committees working on various aspects of 
homemaker service, and the preparation of 
descriptions of homemaker programs in 11 
agencies. 











If homemaker service is to be available to all chil- 
dren who need it a great deal of money has to be 
won for it. This will require considerable thought 
on how that money can be secured from a public 
that may be skeptical about the need for a service 
so long missing from the resources for child welfare. 

Some of the experience of agencies which have 
succeeded in obtaining funds for homemaker serv- 
ices should be analyzed and publicized. For ex- 
ample: How did the Children’s Aid Society of New 
How did 
the Chicago Home for the Friendless shift from an 
essentially institutional program to using a major 
How 
did the public-welfare agency in Hamilton County, 
Ohio, demonstrate to the county commissioners that 
money spent 


York obtain financing for such a service? 


part of its budget for homemaker service? 


for a homemaker service would be 
money well spent ? 

Getting the money will require an emphasis on the 
practicality of a service that will not only serve 
people better, but will take fewer dollars and cents 
than many better known and less suitable services. 
Agency boards and staffs, as well as the public at 
large, will have to be convinced. 

While occasionally it may be possible to persuade 
an agency whose function has become outmoded that 
it can serve the public better through offering home- 
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maker service, the fact must be faced that most agen- 


cies feel they have too few dollars for the services 


they are already rendering. Family agencies need 
more, not less, money for marital counseling; and 


agencies providing foster-home and _ institutional 
care for the most part feel handicapped by too high 
caseloads, which are related to insufficient funds for 
the payment of foster parents and child-care workers 
and for other costs. Yet these agencies and the com- 
munities in which they exist must be convinced that 
new money must be raised in order to save money, 
and that in some cases funds ought to be diverted 
from old line services which are not as effective in 
protecting children as homemaker service. 

While a variety of private resources can undoubt- 
edly be tapped, tax funds must play the major part 
in expanding homemaker service in the United 
States. The key to real expansion lies in the pub 
lic agencies, which in terms of volume of service in 
the United States are by far the most important 
social agencies. 

The job of persuading agencies to undertake this 
service must be done, not by attack, but by educa- 
tion; not by saying that homemaker service will pre- 
vent foster care, but rather by saying that it is a 
complementary service to any agency giving foster 
care. The goal is the achievement of a day when 
any agency dealing with children and families re- 
gards homemaker service as a resource essential to 
the effectiveness of its other services. 


What Auspices? 


Beyond this I think that the auspices under which 
homemaker service should be given is an issue which 
is best laid aside for some time. ‘Too little experi 
mentation has taken place for a conclusive judgment 
to be formed or to lay the basis for standards in 
this respect. Whether such a service should be given 
through a single-function agency serving all agen- 
cies in the community, whether it is more natural 
for it to be offered through a family-casework or 
public welfare agency, or whether it should exist in 
all agencies providing some kind of service to fam- 
ilies are questions which should await further experi- 
mentation and experience. The main point to be 
kept in sight in seeking the answers is that home- 
makers must be made available in an effective way 
by all agencies that are attempting to cope with the 
care of children, in their own homes or out of their 
own homes, and that it must be provided under such 
auspices and organized in such a way as to assure 
this degree of availability and effectiveness. 
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The job of interpreting and publicizing home. 
maker service to the general public should not be too 
difficult since, after all, this way of doing things is 
indigenous to the American culture. There are few 
people who at some time during their own child- 
hood or parenthood have not made use of a “home- 
maker”—an Aunt Minnie, related by blood or friend- 
ship, who was called in to take over while Mother 
was away in the hospital or because of some other 
emergency could not carry on her normal functions, 
It has been a common experience in American fam- 
ilies—but one that our increasing mobility and 
changing family patterns is making more difficult 
for families to arrange on their own, Something 
that has been experienced can be understood and 
visualized. 

While I 
“hom: maker service,” as lacking in dramatic quality, 
I believe the service itself holds dramatic appeal 
for all income groups. 


feel some dissatisfaction with the term 


It could be as necessary 
for the family with an income of $25,000 as for the 
family of $3,000. Examples of its usefulness would 
make good material for TV and radio dramas and 
The 


same kind of concentration on homemaker service 


for newspaper and magazine feature stories. 


that has been focused on adoption in recent years 


| 


| 


might make the publie as concerned about the scope | 


and quality of this type of service as it is with | 


adoption services. 

As with adoption, the creation of public under- 
standing of what is involved depends on continuing 
work on standards of service among the agencies 
already engaged in offering this service or actively 
concerned with getting it for their clients. In order 
to make a service understood it is necessary to have 
a simple explanation of what it is and agreement on 
how it should be given, what is required for giving 
it, and what its assets and limitations are. In none 
of these areas is there complete clarity today. 

Little has been the difficulties of 


These are 


written about 
providing homemaker services. many, 
and until they are faced frankly through discussion 
and experimentation, the needed clarity will be slow 
to emerge. Homemaker service must be sold to the 
public, but, as with any product, if the sales efforts 
are to be successful continuous attention must be 
given to improving the product. 


' Morlox k, Maud: Home make I 
Children, May—June 1957. 

*Hunt, Maurice O.: Challenges to 
Children, September—October 1958. 


services—mayjor defense for children. 


child-welfare administrators. 
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THE FAMILY APPROACH 


TO FEEDING 


CHRONICALLY ILL CHILDREN 


PAULINE G. STITT, M. D. 


Assistant Professor of Maternal and Child Health, Harvard University School of Public Health 


T HAS OFTEN 


more interesting, and even easier, when several 


been observed that tasks are 


are done at one time. Perhaps this is one reason 
why the family approach to feeding chronically ill 
children is so gratifying, involving as it does at least 
three simultaneous challenges: needs of 
and the 
special feeding requirements imposed by the chronic 
disorder. 


the feeding 
childhood; the demands of family feeding; 


The way these simultaneous challenges 
are met may spare the child needless damage from 
the disease, and equally important, may salvage the 
benefits that sound feeding practices can bring to 
him and to his whole family. 

There are innumerable chronic diseases which be- 
set childhood. They are of infinite variety and may 
involve any or all systems of the body. Some involve 
the digestive tract or food utilization. Some, such 
as those accompanied by fevers or requiring surgery, 
create increased food needs. Some other conditions 
have little to do with food per se, but can so pre 
occupy a family that proper feeding gets overlooked, 
as may immunizations and other forms of general 
One pediatrician, for example, was 
struck with this when called to attend a group of 
blind preschool children. 


child care. 


Ile said that after the ini- 
tial shock of being confronted by so many small 
blind children, the next impact was the realization 
that the majority of them presented severe nutri- 


tional problems. He felt that the parents had been 
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so overwhelmed with the visual problems that they 
had neglected the usual concerns about childhood 
feeding. 


Common Denominators 


Although chronic conditions are numerous and 
varied, there are common denominators which enable 
us to get our professional bearings and help children 
and their families. These are the growth and de- 
velopment tasks of childhood; for, sick or well, 
children struggle along in an attempt to accom- 
plish these indispensable tasks. They enter into a 
family approach to the feeding of a child with 
chronic illness by raising several questions : 

1. At this particular child’s age, what are the 
usual nutritional demands of growth and develop- 
ment? What does food and the feeding process need 
to offer him for his physical growth? for his physi- 
cal, social, and emotional development ? 

2. Does the chronic condition from which the child 
suffers increase, or otherwise alter normal needs: 
Does it pose obstacles in meeting them? nausea? 
pain? fatigue? loss of appetite from drugs? or does 
it raise other impediments? 

3. How can the growth and development needs be 
reconciled with the demands of the illness? 

4. How can the resultant dietary plan for the child 
be brought into harmony with sound feeding prac- 
tices for the whole family, so that insofar as possible 
it can strengthen and unite the entire family rather 
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Mealtime in most families, as in this one, is the time of socia- 
bility in which it is important for a child who is chronically 


ill to share. Dietary restrictions should be handled in a way 
that will set him apart from others as little as possible. 


than weaken family feeding and family unity as it 
does when the focus is on one member of the group 
and includes only dietary treatment 4 

These basic considerations are worth considering 
even in a short-term illness. They become impera- 
tive in long-term disability. The differences in plan- 
ning for a short illness and planning for a long 
period of disability are like the differences in plan- 
ning for a short storm and planning for a poor cli- 
mate. Long-term stresses of climate or of chronic 
disorders cannot be met with makeshift temporary 
approaches that might suffice for a short emergency. 
Situations of lasting stress require the best provi- 
sions our minds can contrive. In respect to feeding, 
this means that in chronic disability, the closer the 
feeding practices can come to meeting the needs of 
childhood, and of families, the sounder those prac 
tices are likely to be. 

In feeding children, we usually get our bearings 
by thinking of “ages and stages.” For example, 
from the physical standpoint we recognize clear dis- 
tinctions between the infant, the preschool child, the 
elementary-school child, and the adolescent. 

In infancy we see a characteristically rapid 
growth, very early advanced motor controls of lips, 
mouth, and throat, and gradual establishment of 
motor mastery in other parts of the body. ‘Then in 
the preschool period we see almost constant motor 


activity, and slower, but still-continuing growth. 
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In the little 
strenuous physical activity, and an 


school child we see 


continued 
increase jp 
stockiness of build, though a lessened linear growth, 
The child now faces the onslaughts of the common| 
communicable diseases and the physical demands 
of preparing for the growth spurts of adolescence, 
In regard to adolescents we must be aware of ad. 
ditional growth needs and of possible problems of} 
obesity and acne. In addition, persons who fully| 
contemplate nutritional needs will always bear jn! 
mind the thought that the nutritional needs of ado- 
lescent girls must be regarded as “pre-prenatal,” 
While all these developments are going on phys. 
ically, mental development is being influenced too, 
especially in infancy and early childhood, for feed. 
ing is a learning experience. The mouth is a sensory! 
organ of prime importance. A physician acquaints | 
himself with his patient through the classical ap. 
proaches of inspection, palpation, auscultation, and 
percussion. The child aecquaints himself with his 
environment in the same way, but he uses his mouth | 
to inspect, to palpate (that is, to feel), auscultelil 
(listen), and to percuss (rap and bite), and to get | 
the general knowledge of the world about him. 
Feeding needs to be conducted in a way that lets 
these tasks be accomplished. The child needs op- 
portunity to chew goodness from meat, even if that 
means that for a few weeks he does not want to swal- 
low what remains after he has extracted the flavor 
He needs opportunity to learn to make new uses of 
his newly acquired eye-hand-mouth techniques, 
using them now not only to locate things and to put 
them in his mouth, but also to retrieve strange-feel- 
ing or strange-tasting items with his fingers, and to 
eve them studiously. He also needs a chance to learn 
to cope with slippery foods, and to become acqua mnt: 
ed with the pleasures and annoyances of variations 
in sweetness, sourness, and intensity of flavors. 
Emotional considerations are of paramount im- 
portance in family feeding. Children grow physi- 
cally according to general patterns, passing through 
the same stages in the same order, but not necessarily 
at the same rate. Social and emotional growth be- 
have similarly, having general patterns but high 
degrees of individualization. These emotional "ages 


and stages” are closely related to feeding needs. 


Feeding Needs 
The infant’s task is to work toward security and to 
acquire a sense of trust. Through satisfaction of 
hunger demands, he gets a feeling of the world as 
a dependable place,’ and in the course of the feeding 
CHILDREN ®° 
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process he and the feeder delight each other and 
jaunch what is for him the first of a lifetime of in- 
terpersonal relationships. 

Infant feeding works best when it is close to an- 
other human being. Bottle propping is to be de- 
plored, not only because of the hazards of aspiration 
pneumonia, but because the baby needs to feast not 
only on the bottle’s contents but also on human com- 
panionship—especially the mother’s. Erich Fromm 
speaks of the difference between a woman who can 
give her children milk and one who can give them 
The “honey” part requires the 
closeness of human companionship, which is the be- 
ginning of the child’s closeness with the family.’ 


“milk and honey.” 


The preschool child strives for mastery of his body 
and himself and for some degree of independence. 
He works almost incessantly during his waking 
hours—climbing, running, pulling, tugging, shoving, 
and investigating. Just as these large muscle pur- 
suits of autonomy require calories and good food- 
stuffs, they also require imagination, independence, 
and initiative in feeding. Since children are highly 
imitative, adult and peer examples are important. 
Children are quick to follow good (or bad) examples 
at the family table. This is true not just of etiquette, 
but of eating patterns. 

Readiness and ritual need to be considered, too. 
Young children have a readiness to experiment 
which they may not have later, yet at the same time 
they show a love of ritual which parents can utilize 
to reenforce good feeding practices and to strengthen 
family ties. The children can be fed at least part of 
the time with the family. At this age feeding prac- 
tices for normal children can be brought so close 
to family feeding that the child’s nutritional needs 
can be regarded as the core of a family-meal plan, 
which with slight variations can be made interesting 
and palatable for the entire family. Child feeding 
can thus serve as the beginning of lasting improve- 
ments in total family diet. Well-planned meals for 
a child at this crucial period can establish good 
dietary patterns for the family, and for the child 
for his whole lifetime. 


The adolescent usually tries to loosen old ties 
with childhood and home, and in so doing clings 
tightly to his own age group and turns to young 
adult figures that he can admire and copy. Young 
people in this age group need to be able to conform 
as much as possible and to be, within reasonable 
limits, in charge of their own dietary regimes. They 
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are almost constitutionally obliged to break rules 
laid down by parents and other authority figures so 
that this becomes an extraordinarily dangerous 
period for such groups as the rigidly dieted 
diabetic.* 


Family Approaches 


In dealing with chronic illness, we must think 
of the special dietary requirements for the particular 
chronically ill child at his particular age, and then 
consider to what extent those requirements can be 
derived from family care that would be suitable for 
the whole family. Additions, deletions, and modifi- 
cations may then have to be made for the child—or 
perhaps for the rest of the family—but the part 
of the food which they can all share needs to be 
clearly established, for that becomes the foundation 
on which salutary influences can be built. 

During his school years a child has a great need 
for a sense of accomplishment. He is at an age 
when it is normal to try to keep up with other chil- 
dren, and a sense of failure in this may be reflected in 
ating problems—overeating for consolation, or loss 
of appetite out of sheer discouragement. In addi- 
tion, of course, physical inadequacies stemming from 
poor nutrition may actually be factors predisposing 
to real personal failures. 

Anything we do to increase a valid sense of per- 
sonal worth in a child may help him to move on to 
further maturity. This has important implications 
for our dealings with a child whose activities or 
diet must be curtailed because of chronic disease. It 
makes a great difference to a child whether treat- 
ment makes him feel cherished or chastised. 

One family may deal with dietary prescriptions 
in such a way that their child recognizes the dietary 
modifications as a form of cherishing and care on 
his behalf, enforced because his family love him 
deeply. Another family may administer the very 
same prescription in such a manner that their child 
feels punished and deprived. 

These contrasts are often seen in orthopedic clinics 
where efforts are made to hold weight down. Some 
families and some health personnel present diet re- 
strictions in a way that make children feel ashamed 
and unhappy. They may even alienate children 
Such unfortunate approaches can 
be a frequent cause of clinic absenteeism. Appoint- 
ments may be broken because of embarrassment at 
weight gain and dread of scoldings, humiliations, 
or derision. 


from the clinic. 


Punitive pressures in diet restriction are resented, 
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but so are loose generalizations. Some orthopedic 
clinics have found it important in obesity not to 
just tell children to “be careful” with their diet but 
to get right down to work with them and their 
families in a specific approach to the whole subject 
of the child’s and family’s diet.’ 

Chronic illness prescriptions for adolescents need 
When adult 


guidance and supervision in regard to them are 


to be as unembarrassing as possible. 


necessary they might better come from someone out- 
side the home, someone the adolescent does not need 
to defy, but may even wish to emulate. An adoles- 
cent may be able to derive “peer help” from others 
of his own age group who happen to be on similar 
restrictions. 


Feeding and Sociability 

Feeding and sociability go together, but dangers 
ensue when food is used as a substitute for comfort 
ing companionship. If there are deficits in the so 
cial aspects of living, food may be used to make up 
the difference. For example, in infancy there is 
noticeable dawdling over feeding by children who 
are put down too promptly at the end of the feed 
ing instead of having a little postprandial cuddling 
and sociability. In contrast, the preschool child’s 
sociability needs may be such that he climbs down 
from the table and runs away to join his friends with 
out finishing his meal. 

School children and adolescents may eat for com 
fort and companionship if sociability needs are not 
met elsewhere. Some families tend to use the house 
chiefly as a dressing, sleeping, and feeding center, 
rather than as a center for being together. 
establishments children of a 


In such 
certain temperament 
may prolong and extend their feeding time 


food intake 


and 
in an effort to eke out and prolong the 
available companionship. 

If feeding sociability has to be curtailed for a 
chronically il] child it Is necessary to consider, along 
with other dietary planning, how some other tightly 
knit form of family sociability might be encouraged 
which would include him. 


For example, the family 
might 


gather around the sick child for such activ 
ities as playing games, designing Christmas cards, 
planning a vacation trip, or another shared occu 
pation and thus achieve the “togetherness” normally 
found at the dinner table. 

Family feeding even in health seems to work best 
when related closely to the cultural patterns of the 
family and their congenial associates. For example, 


in certain groups cottage cheese and sour cream are 
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greatly enjoyed items, whereas in other groups they 
are almost offensive. 
diet—or any childhood diet for that matter—can fit 
into the enjoyed cultural practices of the family, the 
more likely that diet is to become a lasting pattern 


The closer the chronic-disease 


of eating and not just a therapeutic gymnastic car- 
ried on during a health crisis. 

Closeness to cultural patterns seems to help, too, 
in making it possible for the child to snuggle up 


against the supports of family ritual, an experience | 


pleasing to most children, and particularly salutary 
to those whose illness and its prescriptions tend to 
keep them from being completely integrated into 
the family group. 

Chronic illness strains the family purse, which 
is seldom very full anyway in families with young 
children. Food is usually one of the first items 
on which a family tries to curtail expenses, as other 


big expenses—rent or housing costs, and medieal 
care—are often difficult or impossible to alter. 


Many families show more courage than competence 
in these efforts. There are few ways in which fam- 
ilies can accomplish more cood in the feeding of ad 
child with chronic illness than through the help of 
a nutritionist collaborating with a social worker or 


bu lvet counselor. 


In Summary 
In childhood 


chronic conditions requiring dietary care. 


there are innumerable varieties of 
Some- 
times all that is needed is a simple increase in the 
wholesome fare suitable for any child. Other con- 
ditions demand all manner of dietary modifications, 
restrictions, or special inclusions. But whatever 
the chronic disease and whatever its special prescrip- 
tion. there are also other considerations to be met. 
These include the needs of normal growth and de- 
velopment involving the child in relation to his whole 
family. 

Widening the angle of clietary Vision to include 
the whole family is the basic and most logical way 
to feed a child. This not only helps the chronically 
ill child but may benefit the entire family. 
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Can parent education be effective? 


THE SOURCES OF 
PARENT BEHAVIOR 


ORVILLE G. BRIM, JR., Ph. D. 


Sociologist, Russell Sage Foundation, New York City 


ARENT EDUCATION can be justified only 
on the grounds that it will leave some effect 
on the behavior and belief of an individual 
This leads 


us to the crucial question: Can we assume that par 


striving to fulfill his role as a parent. 


ent behavior arises from sources that can be influ- 
enced by educational methods? 

Education generally, and parent education spe- 
cifically, assumes a form of human behavior in which 
some share of the individual’s action is subject to 
conscious, voluntary control. According to this as- 
sumption he is able to set goals for himself, to eval- 
uate and then select means of reaching these goals, 
and to put them into practice. Education therefore 
appeals to the conscious and rational elements of the 
individual, supplying him with information, sug 
gesting new values he can pursue, and providing 
him with elements of conscious and rational prob- 
lem-solving skills that better equip him to make 
decisons. 

Parent behav ior, of course, Is not fully accounted 
for by this assumption. Many segments of behavior 
are not the simple expression of goal seeking in 
which the individual consciously selects the best 
Other factors 
that may limit the effectiveness of educational pro 


means at his disposal and uses them. 


grams must be faced in parent-education planning. 
In addition to the rational, self-controlled factors 


implicit in educational programs, at least five types 





Based on a paper presented at the 1958 Institute for Workers 
in Parent Education, sponsored by the Child Study Association 
of America. 
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of causes of parent behavior can be identified, as 
follows: unconscious factors; cultural values; in- 
terpersonal and social controls; group structural 
determinants; and ecological or physical factors. 
In connection with all these, the individual behaves 
in his parent role as part of a social system. He 
engages in behavior vis-a-vis the child in interac- 
He also 
is restricted by his own repressed and unconscious 


tions that are regulated by social norm. 


motives, which work to determine his behavior in 
his parent-role performance in ways unknown to 
him. Moreover, the pressures of time and the de- 
mands of the conflicting social situations in which 
« large family is involved, as well as restrictions 
caused by absence of certain economic goods 
whether living space, toys, or more generally of 
money, all work to limit the applicability to the par- 
ent of the assumption of conscious and _self-con- 
trolled performance. 

The critical issue is the degree to which these 
restricting factors reduce the influence of education 
upon the parents’ role performance. Thus to sup- 
ply factual information or discuss the range of 
values to be selected by the parent may not mean 
that he will use the help if he has unconscious mo- 
tives that cause him to distort or, indeed, not even 
to remember what he has learned. Nor is it 
ful to do this if the mother who is given information 


use- 


leading her to a new course of child rearing is un- 
able to put it into practice because a dominating 
husband forbids her to do so. Also, it would seem 
of little value, and indeed cruel, to discuss the merits 
of establishing a nurturant and intimate relation 
with children if the mother of a large number of 
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children has to wo away from home in order to 
prov ide for them 

In general parent educators have been most sen 
sitive to the limitation on the ecducability of par 
ents arising from unconscious motives. The issue 
of education versus therapy as a method of influence 
has long been argued among them. 

To some extent parent educators have been sen 
sitive also to the limitations imposed by economic 
and environmental factors, although these have not 


Almost 


heen paid to the problems ot power relations or of 


been stressed sufficiently. no attention has 


social control in the family, or to the limitations 


placed On performance by internalized cultural 


values. Group structural determinants also have 


been overlooked. Let us now consider these cate 


vories in order: 


Unconscious Factors 

Consider a parent who has been forced as a child 
to learn to repress his aggressive feelings and is 
frightened and shocked when aggression occurs be 
tween children in his family. His alarm arises from 
his own anxiety lest he express his own aggression, 


With this 


parent, it seems useless to discuss sibling relations 


but he does not know this is the reason. 


and advocate the permission of a moderate display 
of aggression bet ween siblings, since the parent cloes 
not understand the origin of his own feelings about 
aggression and is unable to change them simply 
through exposure to education. ‘To influence such 
u parent requires therapeutic procedures in order to 
help him understand the source of his feelings, thus 
making them amenable to educational influence. 
No doubt every parent shows the influence of un 
The rich clinical case histories in 
illustrate this. The 
fact that these cases are based on clinical subjects 


conscious factors. 
parent behavior’ continually 
mitigates against their general applicability to nor 
mal parents, but much research based on samples of 
normal parents supports this point. For example, 
a recent work by Sears et al.” reports a significant 
positive relation between sex anxiety in mothers and 
a refusal to breast feed, thus suggesting that the re 
fusal is an expression of a general anxiety over mat 
ters pertaining to sex. The authors point out that 
education directed to the performance of breast feed 
ing is likely to be discomforting for the mother who 
resists the practice because of unconscious factors 
producing sex anxiety. 

Many parent-education programs have not seri 


ously considered the limitations unconscious factors 
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place on such education or the modifications re- 
quired of their conception of the parent as a con- 
sciously self-determining actor. Given the fact that 
for almost all parents some aspects of their role, 
and for some parents almost all such aspects, are 
influenced by unconscious factors, it follows that 
there will be parental feelings and and behavior not 
influenceable by the parent educators’ efforts. 
Ideally parent educators weuld trilor their pro- 
grams to persons and child-rearing areas open to | 


edueation. Had they prior information on who sueh 


people are and what the areas are, this would be 
easy. Lacking such information, the educator must 
recognize with a given parent the areas of child rear 
ing in which the parett’s unconscious resists eduea- 
tional influence, and he must limit his program ae- 
cordingly. To do this the parent educator needs 
special training. 

Though some parent eclucators: have underesti- 
mated the role of the unconscious, others have been 
so heavily influenced by clinical theory stressing the 
unconscious that they do not fulfill their possibilities 
is educators and even ask whether educational 
efforts are justified at all. 


There has been an increasing tendency to consider 


the attitudinal and emotional characteristic of the | 


parent, in contrast to the behavioral, as having the 
most influence upon the child. Clinicians stress that 
it is especially these emotional characteristics that 
are under unconscious control, This has led clirect 
ly to questioning the justification of parent educa 
tion. At least 
the position that the proper role of the parent edu 


ohe parent educator ® has adopted 
cator is to be supportive and comforting to the par 
ent and that attempts to change parents through edu- 
cation result in the production of anxiety and in 
poorer child rearing. 

In contrast, some major studies ** show that deep 
seated personality changes occur in the course of time 
the effects of 
“Our find- 
ings indieate that significant changes in the human 


in individuals, entirely apart from 


therapy. Kelly summarizes as follows: 
personality may continue to occur during the years 
of adulthood. Such changes, while neither so large 
nor sudden as to threaten the continuity of the self- 
percept or impair one’s day-to-day interpersonal 
relations, are potentially of sufficient magnitude to 
offer a basis of fact for those who dare to hope for 
continual psychological erowth during the adult 
years.” 

The ey idence argues for the presence both of con- 


scious and unconscious determinants of parent role 
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performance ; but in spite of the long-time interest 
in this problem and the heat that has been generated 
in regard to it, no one can say what percentage of 
parent behavior, In what areas of child rearing, or 
among What kinds of parents, is determined by un 
conscious factors. _ 
10 percent, 50 percent, or 90 percent, but cannot cite 
any research data. 


One can ask the question : 


We need to find out how unconscious determinants 
of the parent role are distributed among individuals 
and to avoid either a blanket rejection of educational 
efforts on the grounds that unconscious feelings are 
all-important or the reverse position of ridiculing 
the role of the unconscious. Appropriate research on 
this aspect of the causes of parent behavior is badly 


needed. 


Cultural Values 


A second assumption is that much parent behavior 
This is 


tosay that parents perform their role on an habitual 


springs from internalized cultural norms. 


basis, pursuing ends that they have learned from 
the ceneral society in which they live, but of which 
they are not fully aware. Efforts to change parent 
role performance may run up against these determi 
nants. These are difficult for the parent to recog 
nize and moreover are usually deeply rooted and 
closely intertwined with the larger culture and its 
values, which must change before the parent role 
ean change. 

This raises the question of whether much that is 
alleged to be unconscious only appears to be SO and 
constitutes rather internalized aspects of the culture, 
the latter being not actively repressed but simply 
preconscious. Though a parent may not think about 
such culture norms and values, they may be brought 
out under stimulation of educational procedures and, 
once in the open, can be altered by education. 

For example, a study ® of the child-feeding prac 
tices of mothers from different subcultures shows a 
clear demarcation between mothers who are con- 
cerned about their child’s eating because they wish 
the child to be healthy and those who are concerned 


When 


mothers are exposed to an educational program em- 


because they want him to be large. 


such 
phasizing permissive feeding, those concerned about 
their child’s health adopt permissive practices since 
an educator is able to demonstrate to them that the 
child’s self selected diet can produce good nutrition. 


The educational program is comparatively unsuc- 


cessful, however, with the mothers who wish their 
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children to be large, since self selection of diet does 
not normally produce an especially large child. 

To teach some mothers the value of permissive 
feeding, the parent educator has to make clear to 
them the basis of their concern over the child’s eating 
and deal directly with their cultural values. 

One of the results of parent education has been a 
tendency of parents to become dependent on pro- 
fessional workers in child care and other family 
matters. The parent challenged as to his basic be- 
liefs about child rearing turns to the parent edu- 
cator to provide him with a new set of means and 
ends for raising his children and relies upon these. 
If a parent educator seeks his own ends rather than 
those of the parent, he now has a willing and com- 
pliant follower. But if he aims to make the parent 
more competent to seek his own values, he must now 
help the parent stand on his own feet and must work 
with him until he has consciously and independently 
selected his own new set of values. 

Parent education in this country probably has 
not needed to be especially concerned about the effect 
of internalized cultural values on parent-role per- 
formance. This is because our subcultural groups, 
with different with one an- 
a contact increased by our marked social-class 
and spatial mobility. 


values, are in contact 
other 
Through this contact the re- 
spective values of the groups are challenged and 
each group is led to compare its values with those of 
others. 


Interpersonal and Social Controls 

Parent education can be viewed as an attempt to 
influence and change the role of the parents. This 
role, like all others in social-interaction systems, is 
a set of regulated ways of behaving and of pre- 
scribed ends that are consonant with the social system 
of which it is a part. The individual seeks to dis- 
charge his parental responsibilities in a way that 
elicits approval from the groups to which he belongs 
or at least avoids their censure. He knows the be- 
havior prescribed for him and he knows the censure 
resulting from failure to conform. 

Nevertheless, much parent education seems to 
operate almost as if the parent existed in a social 
vacuum, instead of being imbedded in a social situa- 
tion involving the other parent, relatives, and the 
community, all concerned about how he behaves. 
Other members of society have the legitimate au- 
thority to exercise control over parents’ role per- 
formance so as to make certain that the values pre- 


scribed for the role are sought and the appropriate 
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means used. The omnipresent other spouse, the close 
relative such as the parent’s parent, not to speak of 
other relatives and neighbors, have a righe to try 
to influence the parent also. 

A closely related problem involves the issue of 
who in the family has the responsibility for making 
decisions about child-care practices in specific areas. 
This is seen clearly with respect to the allocation of 
the decision-making power between a mother and 
father in a family where responsibility for certain 
kinds of decisions is customarily given to one spouse. 
It thus that 


may seek to influence one parent, usually the mother, 


follows & parent education program 
with regard to aims or means to be sought or used 
fact it is the 
socially given responsibility of the other parent to 


in some child-care area, whereas In 
determine the practice in this area. Any attempt by 
one parent, whether under the influence of a parent- 
education program or not, to usurp the decision- 
making power that custom gives to the other is apt 
to be viewed by the other as an intrusion and so 
resisted. 

The father may be the more appropriate person 
to make decisions involving discipline or the han 
dling of money: in other areas it may be the mother. 
Moreover, since allocation of decision authority 
within a family almost certainly varies with social 
class and cultural background, specification of the 
program's clientele seems desirable. 


The 


orams to assess the social setting into which they 


failure of almost all parent-education pro 
introduce their educational materials, the failure to 
recognize that mothers have husbands, mothers, and 
neighbors, is lamentable since the result of such 
failure may be friction, resentment, and hostility 
between husband and wife, usually to the detriment 
of the child. 


lying the educational program must recognize that 


The model of parent behav ior under 


although the parent may seek new values he must 
obtain approval of other persons before he can adopt 


them. 


Group Structural Determinants 

In recent vears there has been a rapid growth of 
sociological research on small groups, * dealing with 
the effects upon behavior of group size, of hetero- 
geneity, of type of leadership, of patterns of com 
of The 


family is a small social group, and many of the re- 


munication, and other characteristics. 


sults of research on small groups other than the fam- 


ily may be found to apply also to the family and in 
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this sense to be pertinent to the question of causes 
of parent behavior. 

Though we now know little about the way in 
which such structural characteristics as group size 
may determine parent behavior, this property is dis- 
cussed here to show why it seems pertinent to parent- 
education planning and why further research on 
such structural determinants of family interaction 
of group 
size influences interaction between group members, 


seems fundamental importance. Since 


parent-role performance may be in part determined 
by family size. 

Research has demonstrated two correlates of 
group size that seem to have implications for parent 
behavior. 


of 


groups, showing that the groups split up into units 


First, several years ago Mills reported a 


study * three-person ad hoc problem-solving 
of two and one, with the isolated member being 
spoken to less and contributing less to the conver- 
sation, and the two members in the coalition inter- 
acting much more heavily. Research in progress 
on groups of other sizes shows that in four-person 
groups a unit pattern of two and two usually de- 
velops, and no member is isolated. 

These same patterns may not emerge, it is true, in 
only-child and two-child families. 
search ° 


Indeed, in re- 
On three person families composed of 
mother, father, and a son about 12 years old, the 
development of two-and-one coalitions occurred but 
was unstable; that is, positions in and out of the 
coalition tended to rotate among the family mem- 
bers. This argues that cultural norms governing 
interaction in the family proseribe the continuing 
isolation of any member of the family, and that 
parents and child, actively though not necessarily 
consciously, try to avoid any permanent teaming up 
of one set of members against another. 
Recommendations to parents on how to rear their 
children, from parent educators or others, may 
suggest or demand that the parent treat his child 
in a way that conflicts with the pressures of the 


The 


limited, struggling as he is against powerful de- 


group structure. parent’s success 


may be 


terminants deriving from structure. It is 


questionable whether it is even good policy to try to 


group 


set people in opposition to the force of group strue- 
ture. 

As a second example, we refer to research ™ on the 
rates of participation in discussion by members of 
college classes of sizes varying up to 12. Analysis 
of the data plots the relation between the order of 
group members in participation (who participates 
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most, next most, and so on) and the actual frequency 
of participation in terms of total number of actions. 
The relation between these two variables shows up 
as a curve, with the highest participating member 
talking twice as much as the next ranking member, 
who in turn talks a third more than the next rank, 


and so on. As group size increases, the tail of the 


ro and 
up those members low in order of participation talk 


curve extends further so that in groups of 6, 


very little indeed. The ranks are stable across group 
meetings, as is the relationship to each other. 

One would suppose that the rank positions of par 
ticipation ure the expression of personality char 
acteristics of the group members—extroversion, need 
for affiliation, and the like. However, in a critical 
test *' of this hypothesis the earlier results with ad- 
hoe groups were duplicated and the groups were 
reconstituted so that new groups were composed ot 
the highest-participating members from the previous 
groups on the one hand, and the lowest-participating 
members on the other. In reconstituted groups the 
distribution of participation showed the same ex 
ponential pattern as it did in the first group. This 
argues effectively for the determining influence of 
group structure on individual participation rather 
than of personalities, 


Intrafamily Participation 

The same pattern of participation probably occurs 
in the family, around the dinner table or during an 
evening in the living room. Thus different 
bers of the family would fall into different ranks of 
participation. Ilence child 


exposed by virtue of this group structure determi- 


mem 


both parent and are 
nant to continuing and systematic differences in their 
interaction in the family. As family size increases, 
the members who participate least assume a position 
in which their participation becomes very little. 
The normative regulation of family interaction 
Probably 


parents seek to equalize the participation of chil 


has its counterpart in participation also, 


dren in family matters and thus prevent develop 
ment of a pattern in which one child participates 


The diffi 


culty of preventing this must increase as family size 


greatly and another becomes withdrawn. 


increases, and it may be that in four- or five-child 
families it is impossible. 

Other findings of probable pertinence include 
those showing that members in groups of an even 


numbered size are more antagonistic than those in 


an odd-numbered size, and that both tolerance of 
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deviation and lower levels of tension in interaction 
accompany increasing group size. 

In sum, parent-education programs may be asking 
parents to behave in ways that are extremely diffi- 
cult, perhaps impossible, because they are at cross 
purposes with the determinants of parent behavior 
inherent in the group structure. 


Ecological and Physical Factors 

Parent. educators vary considerably in their un- 
derstanding of ecological aspects of the parent’s role. 
On the one hand the written materials of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, avoid making recommendations 
with which physical or ecological factors would in- 
terfere. On the other hand some works show little 
sensitivity to the trials of the average parent, as in 
the Gesell and Ilg descriptions of the typical be- 
havior days of children at given ages.” 

As there is apparently no research relating the 
parent’s physical environment to his child-rearing 
practices, we can only speculate on ways in which 
ecological factors are important. A few examples 
of the way in which such factors may influence the 
parent point to the need for greater understanding 
of this relation. 

Consider the effects of poverty upon a home where 
the absence of labor-saving devices, of assistance in 
child care in the form of babysitters or other per- 
sons, and of adequate medical care, plus the de- 
pressing nature of the surroundings, may make it 
hard indeed to be cheerful, to be resourceful and 
creative in child rearing, and to give deliberate at- 
tention to the parental role. 

Consider also the fact that in this country nearly 
7 million women with children under 18 are in the 
labor force. The mother’s working has consequence 
of several kinds for her family role. In such a fam- 
ily the older children are frequently pressed into 
service to act as parent substitutes. The working 
mother who sees her children for only a short time 
during the day must compress into this period all 
the nurturance and discipline that other mothers dis- 
tribute throughout the day. 

Note the various effects of physical crowding 
caused by restricted housing space—the increased 
frequency of physical exposure between brother and 
sister, between parents and children; of overstimu- 
lation between family members, which may lead to 
attrition in the emotional equanimity of the mother. 
In such conditions a mother may find it very diffi- 
cult to maintain the level of acceptance and sup- 
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portiveness for her children held by a mother who 
can withdraw and so regenerate her emotional re 
sources, 

Such examples suggest the need for further re 
search to differentiate parents and methods of par 
ent education in relation to the child-care practices 
that family environment permits. 


Conclusion 

The applicability of the basic parent-education 
assumption that the parent is autonomous and de 
liberately and consciously selects his ends and means 
in child rearing probably varies. It may apply 
more to training youngsters to use money than in 
training them to control sexual motivation or ag- 
gression. Moreover, the applicability probably also 
varies with the individual, since parents differ in 
the degree to which their behavior has these con 
volitional rational 


scious and 


aspects. Certainly 
much research is needed in this respect to clarify 
further the validity of parent education assump- 
tions. 

Recognition of the many contributing causes of 
parent behavior leads to closer examination of the 
limitations of parent education. This is valuable 
in helping to avoid educational efforts that not only 
hold no promise of success, but which if pushed in 


opposition to the influences of other determinants 


of parent behavior can result only in frustration on 
the part of educator and parent alike. 

Recognition of the various causes of parent be 
havior leads also to an appreciation of the value of 
the programs that stem from these rather different 
conceptions of man. Thus, one can recognize that 
where some aspect of parent behavior arises from 
unconscious and repressed motives the means of 


change involve therapeutic procedures. One under 


stands that when change is asked of a mother in an 
area where the husband has authority that the change 


Where 


factors in the physical environment impede changes 


also will involve efforts to change his beliefs. 


in child-rearing practices the program emphasis may 
have to be on environmental manipulation. 

Thus it 1s useless to raise the question of which 
kind of program—educational, therapeutic, eugenic, 


or environmental manipulation—is the “right” pro 


gram. <All programs may proceed from valid as 


sumptions. The adequacy of such assumptions, 
however, and hence the program, varies according 
to the individual client, the area of role performance 
involved, and other characteristics. Therefore it js 
impossible to discuss questions of which therapy or 
education or other programs are better than others 
without reference to the programs’ application in q 
specific situation. It would seem, too, that certain 
kinds of parent behavior that may produce troubles 
for the child cannot be dealt with successfully by 
single measures, but require instead a full-seale at 
tack. For example, certain aspects of parent be 
havior involved in the production of mental illness 
in a child may stem from many causes and hence 


may require not only therapeutic procedures for the 


parent, education, or raising the family’s economic 
level, but all of these and others besides for the 
achievement of change. 
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It is the misuse of human power which we have most to fear. 
Frank Fremont-Smith, M. D., to the American Orthopsychiatric Association, 1908 
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PARENTS GROUPS 
IN PROTECTIVE SERVICES 


JANE McFERRAN, M. S. 


Supervisor, Protective Service Division, Jefferson County Welfare Department, Louisville, Ky. 


UBLIC AGENCIES can improve their serv- 
ices to neglectful parents through the use of 
parent meetings. This has been demonstrated 

by the success that the Protective Service Division 
of the Jefferson County Welfare Department, Louis- 
ville, Ky., has had in conducting discussion meetings 
for parents W ho have come to the division’s attention 
on complaints that they have neglected or abused 
their children. The meetings supplement and re 
inforce the caseworkers’ efforts to help these parents, 
many of whom tell of having difficulties with their 
children, but are largely unaware of their own re 
sponsibility in this regard. 


Most. of 


badly prepared them for parenthood. 


that 
Furthermore, 
they have not attained any preparation through 


these parents grew up in homes 


formal or informal education. They are usually 
overburdened by childbearing and day to day living 
and lack knowledge of many of the elementary 
principles of child care, 

We recognized that our primary purpose as a pro 
tective-service agency is the resolution of the prob- 
lems behind specific complaints regarding the heg 
lect or abuse of children, and that this would have 
to be done individually. But we came to the con- 
clusion a few years ago that additional help in the 
principles of child care might be given to our clients 
in groups if they would be willing to attend meet- 
ings. In such groups the parents would have op- 
portunities to meet others with similar problems, to 
exchange ideas, and to have a social experience. The 


practical hurdles of babysitter and transportation 





Based on a paper presented at the 1958 forum of the National 
Conference on Social Welfare. 
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expenses were overcome when a local church pro- 
vided funds for these and for refreshments. 


Getting Under Way 

One of our caseworkers, who had had previous 
experience in leading group discussions and who 
understood the problems of families receiving pro- 
tective service, volunteered to lead the discussions. 
Arrangements were made for the meetings to be held 
at a centrally located community settlement house. 
A rather small where everyone could sit 
around the table, provided an informal atmosphere. 
We planned evening meetings so that the fathers 
could attend. 


room, 


The caseworkers explained the purposes of the 
meetings to the parents. They emphasized that each 
person had something to contribute to the others 
because of his own experience as a parent, and that 
each could gain from the others. No coercion was 
used, but the caseworkers did revisit some families 
in order to encourage them to attend. As far as we 
know, only two families came reluctantly, feeling 
that attendance was expected of them, but after the 
first meeting they too attended willingly. Most of 
the parents who were invited had already overcome 
any initial resistance toward the agency that they 
might have had, and they expressed interest in this 
method of learning more about ways to become better 
parents. 

The parents with whom we come in contact vary 
in their ability and capacity to change, and in their 
desire to do so, as well as in the degree of their co- 
We have found that 
most of them do not intentionally neglect their chil- 
dren and really want to be good parents. By 
assuming this during our initial contacts with them 


operation with the agency. 
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we are usually able to overcome any resistance or 
hostility, so that the parents become willing to work 
with us. On the whole, the clients who have at 
tended the meetings have seemed to develop a closer 
feeling for the agency as time goes on. 

The original invitation list consisted of 15 fami 
lies; this list increased to 24, and it varied through 
out the series as new names were added and others 


of Nine 


members attended almost all the meetings, which 


were eliminated because W it hdrawals. 


took place every 2 weeks over a 6-month period. A 
core group of 14 persons consisted of 4 couples; 3 
married 


women whose 


the 


and 2 married women 


husbands were hot in 


home; 1 unmarried mother: 


whose husbands did not attend. The ages ranged 


from 21 to 50 years. All the families but one were 
The intellectual 


Both whites and Negroes attended. 


of extremely low economic status. 
level varied. 


The Content 


As a starting point the group leader prepared 
an outline of topics to be covered during the series, 
but she allowed the meetings to be directed to the 
needs expressed by the group. The members spoke 
up freely about what they wanted discussed, and the 
discussions generally extended to topics that the 
agency such 
discipline, normal child erowth and development, 


considered important for them as 
and parent-child relationships. The group expressed 
such interest in husband-wife relationships that this 
subject was discussed at some length, and the mem 
bers finally related their problems in this area to 
the problems they had with their children. 

The leader used methods such as role play ing ana 
program aids such as pamphlets and an 
film. An additional tool 


the use of resource persons. 


occasional 


how being considered Is 


Recording was considered essential for group 
evaluation and for the information of the case 
workers. We have experimented with various 


methods of recording and, with the approval of the 
group, now have an additional staff member sitting 
in as recorder. 

At the first meeting, the parents were somewhat 
aloof but they soon seemed to feel at ease and began 
to talk freely about themselves and their problems. 
As the meetings progressed they showed signs of 
more and more security. 

The increasing ability of the group to assume re 
sponsibility for the direction of the discussion was 
demonstrated by the manner In which the meetings 


changed. The first meeting was opened by the leader, 
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by introducing the members and reviewing the ob. | 


jectives of the series. At the beginning of each of 
the next two meetings she asked what the group 
planned to discuss. However, when the group as. 
sembled for the fourth meeting one of the members 
immediately presented a problem she wanted dis. 
cussed. From then on, the members themselves sug- 
vested the topics for discussion. 

The effect of the growing security of the members 
in interacting with the group was illustrated by the 


changes in Mr. and Mrs. White. 


| 


When Mr. White 


joined the group, he apologized for his stuttering, 


The other members gave him considerable reassur- 
ance and acceptance. They talked about how verbal 
problems could be influenced by emotional problems. 


This ultimately led to a discussion of stage fright 


and of speaking in a group. The ability to function , 


better when one felt sure of oneself was discussed 
at some length. As the meetings progressed, Mr, 
White’s speech difficulty became less and less notice- 
able. His improvement was noted by the group three 
meetings later, and the reasons for the improvement 
Mr. White’s explanation was, “] 
ean talk better now because you understand me and 


were discussed. 
my problems.” Other members said that they too 
now felt comfortable with the group because they 
felt accepted and knew what to expect. The leader 
then helped the members relate these ideas to chil- 
dren and their need to feel safe and comfortable. 
Mrs. White seemed embarrassed by many of her 
husband’s remarks during the first meet ing, and tears 
would come to her eyes. By the second meeting she 
ease, laughed a lot, and en- 
She also 
The 


group's acceptance of her husband, as well as of 


seemed completely at 
tered into the discussion more readily. 


supported her husband’s opinions and ideas, 


herself, was undoubted] responsible for this change, 

The group quickly identified with the purpose of 
the meetings, and by the second meeting was actively 
and enthusiastically engaged in problem solving. 
The “we” feeling or group spirit was evident during 
the third the 
All the members took special interest in 


meeting and continued throughout 
series, 
helping fellow members understand and find solu- 
tions to their problems. Kach expressed a need to 
introduce personal problems, but the members were 
surprisingly willing to subordinate their needs to the 
needs of their members. 

lor example, at the end of the third meeting, 
which had heen primarily devoted to teen-age prob- 
lems, Mr. White, the father of teen-agers, pointed out 


that while the parents of younger children might 
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profit in the future from discussion of teen-age prob- 
the next be concerned with 
younger children so that other parents could bring 
up their current problems. Another member offered 


to visit a couple who had been absent. 


lems, session should 


On another 
occasion 2 member offered to help an unemployed 
father find a job. 

The members of the group soon recognized the 
helpfulness of knowing that other people have prob- 
lems and feelings similar to their own. To one mem- 
ber, who had feelings of inadequacy because of his 
financial situation, this recognition seemed to come as 
He said he was amazed to learn that the 
majority of those present had serious financial prob- 
The 


mutuality of the members’ problems seemed to pro- 


a shock. 
lems and that some were worse off than he. 


duce a bond between them. 


Group Feeling 

The members expressed appreciation of the meet- 
ings and a desire for other parents to have the same 
One wanted 
neighbors to know he was part of such a group. 


satisfying experience. member his 

Considerable interest in meetings of this type had 
been expressed by a number of agencies and indi- 
viduals in the community, and our agency wanted to 
The 


members of the group seemed pleased with the idea 


share the results of this experience with them. 


of publicity that might help to interest others in 
joining future groups sponsored by the agency or 
in forming their own groups. 

When the possibility of inviting a reporter to sit 
in on one of the meetings was suggested, the mem- 
bers responded enthusiastically, saying that this 
would be the best way to explain the meetings. We, 
of course, would not have gone ahead without their 
approval. They showed their pride in being identi- 
fied with the group by indicating a willingness to 
have their names used even when assured that this 
was not necessary. They said they wanted others to 
know that they were trying to improve themselves as 
parents. 

In order to protect the members, we talked the 
whole matter over ahead of time with a reporter 


whom we selected because of his knowledge of social 


agencies and his sincere respect for people. He 
agreed to call the members “parents with problems,” 
who had been referred to the Protective Service 


Division for casework help. 
The following example illustrates the warmth, 
friendliness, and acceptance, as well as the group 


feeling, that existed in the meetings. 
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The Martins joined the group for the first time 
at the fifth session. Mr. Martin had a “chip on the 
shoulder” attitude. He dominated the meeting, talk- 
ing in an almost compulsive manner. He was de- 
fensive, antagonistic, and suspicious of the accept- 
ance and friendliness of the group. As Mr. Martin 
dogmatically advocated various methods of disci- 
pline for children, the leader attempted to empha- 
size and utilize any positives in what he was saying. 
The group attempted to follow suit. For example, 
as Mr. Martin advocated harsh methods of dis- 
cipline, Mr. White would attempt to clarify his 
statements, emphasizing agreement with the need for 
firm discipline, but distinguishing between firm dis- 
cipline and harsh measures that reflect rejection. At 
one time during the evening, Mr. Martin asked the 
members of the group just what they were trying 
to do. Their explanation revealed a clear under- 
standing of the purpose of the meetings and showed 
how they had been helped by them. Typical was the 
statement: “We talk over our problems and give 
each other ideas.” 

When the session ended, several members of the 
group urged Mr. Martin to return to the next meet- 
ing. He said he would probably not come again and 
expressed doubt about the value of the meetings and 
his ability to participate in them. Several of the 
members again explained to him the purpose of the 
meetings and reassured him about his ability to par- 
ticipate. Their efforts to help Mr. Martin feel ac- 
cepted and wanted were sincere and friendly. 

Later in the week, Mrs. Martin told the case- 
worker that her husband had had such an enjoyable 
time that he could hardly wait until the next meet- 
ing. The Martins attended every meeting from then 
on and are currently attending this year’s sessions. 


The Effects 

Many members of the group made sincere attempts 
to apply at home some of the ideas developed in the 
meetings. One discussion of husband-wife relation- 
ships illustrates these efforts : 

Mr. Johnson complained that his wife never had 
time for him, and several husbands and wives said 
that they had similar problems. Mrs. Johnson ad- 
mitted that her husband’s complaint was valid, but 
said that she was unable to do things differently be- 
Mr. West told about 
some similar problems that he and his wife had 
been able to work out by talking them over. Mrs. 
Johnson reviewed her schedule and some of the prac- 


cause of her many chores. 


tical problems involved, giving many reasons why 
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Mr. West said, 
“Tt looks like you don’t want time with one another.” 
This seemed to set Mrs. Johnson back for a moment 


she could not solve her problem. 


and she did not respond. 

The group then suggested to the Johnsons and 
the others who had this problem that the husband 
and wife sit down and discuss the matter, each con- 
sidering the other’s needs and schedule, and find 
some time they could spend together. Mrs. Johnson, 
and also Mrs. Roby, whose husband did not attend 
At this point Mrs. 
Kerwin, whose husband had deserted, interrupted 
to comment laughingly, “I certainly wish that I 
had that problem now; I sure would know how to 


the meetings, agreed to try. 


solve it.” Although she said this with humor and 
everyone was amused, it obviously carried home a 
point to the wives who were fortunate enough to still 
interest their husbands. 

At the next meeting, the leader showed a film en- 
titled “In Time of Trouble,” which depicted 
some of the marital problems discussed at the pre- 
vious meeting. A lively discussion of wives finding 
time for their husbands ensued. Mrs. Roby con 
tributed an account of recent improvement in her 
home which she had brought about by making a 
point of leaving the dishes in the sink and sitting 
down in the living room with her husband for an 
She said she felt that 
her husband appreciated what she was doing, and 


hour or two of conversation. 


she gave examples of how he had become more con- 
siderate of her. The Johnsons said they had tried 
to set aside some time to spend with each other and 
had found this beneficial, although they still had 
problems. 

The group leader attempted to help the members 
see that their children’s concept of marriage is based 
In this con 
nection, Mr. White talked about the way his step 


on the example set by their parents. 


daughter belittled him to his wife and constantly 
urged her mother to divorce him because of his 
The 
encouraged Mrs. White to tell them how she thought 
She said that she 
would tell her daughter that her husband is her 


inability to earn a living. group members 


she might handle this problem. 


choice, that it is her marriage, and that her daughter 


may make her own choice about whom she will 
marry and the kind of marriage she will have. Mrs. 


White spoke with sincerity about her feelings of 
responsibility and loyalty toward her husband and 
her desire to be a partner in the marriage regardless 
of the problems that arose. Mr. White was obviously 
touched by her remarks and asked, “Why don’t you 


say things like that to me at home?” 
barrassment Mrs. White replied that she thought 
he knew how she felt. Later, during an interview 
with his caseworker, Mr. White spoke enthusiast. 


cally about the meetings and particularly about the | 


leader’s ability to help his wife speak up as she 
did at the meeting. He had never heard her do this 


before. 


Helping Each Other 


On one oceasion Mr. White described an incident 
that had taken place when he was out working with 
his 11-year-old son. He started teasing the boy 
about girls, particularly about one long telephone 
conversation the boy had had with a girl. Shortly 
after that the boy disappeared, and when it came 
Mr. White 


regarded his son’s running away as a case of dis- 


time to go home, he could not be found. 


obedience. The others in the group disagreed, “You 
shouldn't kid children,” said Mrs. Cook. “It makes 
them feel small Mr. Martin com- 
mented, “You teased him about something he was 
He didn’t like it, so he ran off.” Mr, 
White then told about trying to make amends by 
buying a fishing rod for the boy. ' 


and inferior.” 


sensitive to. 


Another member 
then asked, “But why didn’t you apologize to him?” 
to a child?” Mr. White retorted. “J 
wouldn't apologize to a child unless I was seriously 
wrong.” 


* Apologize 


“But giving him the fishing rod was an 
apology,” said Mrs. Cook. “And I think it was mis- 
leading,” put in another. “Suppose there comes a 
After 
a number of other general comments by other mem- 
bers about teasing, Mr. White admitted, “Well, I’ve 


learned this lesson 


time when you can't give him something.” 


never to tease my boy about 
girls.” 

Some of the participants demonstrated a great 
deal of insight and understanding. At times they 
were rather direct in their efforts to help others 
understand their own behavior better. 

On a number of occasions Mr. Johnson had his 
inconsistencies pointed out to him by another mem- 
ber of the group, who encouraged him to reevaluate 
his methods of dealing with his children. For ex- 
ample, Mrs. Kerwin said, “You make exceptions for 
yourself and are able to give many excuses, but you 
do not. do the same thing for others. Surely you can 
make exceptions for your own children.” Mr. John- 
son, who had joined the meetings with a rigid set 
of ideas, at first became confused as he began to 
question his own methods. He became anxious as 
he expressed a desire to change, but an inability to 
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do so. He asked, “Is there any hope for a person 
like me?” His acceptance by the group and reas- 
surance by his caseworker in individual interviews 
helped to relieve his anxiety as he attempted to as- 
similate new concepts and methods and incorporate 
them into his life. 

The outstanding example of group feeling oc- 
curred when the group arranged a surprise shower 
for Mrs. White, who was expecting a baby. All were 
enthusiastic about the plan, and at the next meeting 
the Whites were overwhelmed by the thoughtful- 
Mrs. White had had five 


children, but had never been given a shower before, 


ness of their new friends. 


and most of the other parents had never participated 
in such an activity. 
Various Uses 

During the period when the first meetings were 
being held, the caseworkers were occupied with get- 


ting people to join and to return. We had not 
really expected the resultant enthusiasm. As the 


meetings progressed and our initial fears of failure 
proved unfounded, we realized that the meetings 
could be used in several ways to improve our service 
to clients. 

A new service concept emerged as we found that 
the meetings could supplement our casework efforts 
with parents whose children were no longer seri- 
ously neglected or abused. The following case 
illustrates this process : 

Mrs. Kerwin, a young woman with eight children, 
whose husband had deserted the family, had been 
living with her relatives in a dilapidated coal shed. 
Nineteen people were living in the one room, with 
insufficient furniture and heat. The children were 
usually found completely unclothed and dirty. We 
had worked on this case for several years, persisting 
in our efforts to help the young mother obtain suit- 
able housing. Our casework service was focused on 
cleanliness, proper care and supervision of the chil- 
dren, improvement in physical surroundings, and the 
mother’s conduct with men as well as other relation- 
ships as they affected the care of the children. When 
these problems seemed to have been resolved, we 
could have terminated our contact, for as the worker 
reevaluated the situation with Mrs. Kerwin, both 
recognized that the children were no longer neg- 
lected. However, the mother was able to see that she 
needed better understanding of the emotional needs 
of her children. We felt an obligation to help her 
with this and suggested that she might benefit from 


our group meetings. 
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Mrs. Kerwin joined the parents’ group, attended 
regularly, and participated enthusiastically. Her 
increased understanding and her desire to apply her 
new knowledge was revealed through her answers to 
theoretical questions, as well as her comments on 
how she handled specific problems at home. She 
became increasingly aware of the way in which 
adults can be affected by childhood experiences, and 
was able to offer personal illustrations of this. For 
example, she expressed resentment of the extreme 
criticism she had received as a child and talked about 
her efforts to be more understanding about what she 
expected of her children. She told about allowing 
the children to wash dishes their own way even if 
she had to do them over after the children went to 
bed. 

When the first series of meetings was completed 
we closed this case, knowing we had done much more 
than effect a temporary adjustment. We had been 
able to reach this mother while her children were 
still young and to provide her with the opportunity 
to develop more fully her potentials for being a good 
mother. This was a truly preventive service. 

Another case shows how group participation and 
individual casework can interact to provide a more 
effective service to clients. The Andrews family was 
referred to us on complaint of abuse of a 16-month- 
old child. Mrs. Andrews was harassed by the care 
of six children. Over a period of time we found no 
recurrence of the abuse, but did spend much time 
trying to motivate the parents to seek necessary 
medical attention for the family. Mrs. Andrews 
would appear to accept the worker, and would make 
plans for obtaining medical care, but later she 
would change the plans or put them off. At first she 
was quite defensive about the abuse charges and tried 
to convince the caseworker that everything was all 
right. Both parents were finally induced to attend 
the parents’ meetings. 

Immediately after the first meeting, Mrs. Andrews 
kept her first appointment at the agency’s office. 
During that interview she broke down, saying, “That 
movie at the meeting was intended for Ira and me.” 
The group leader had shown a film concerned with 
marital difficulties: it depicted a husband going out 
and getting drunk because of pressures at home. Mrs. 
Andrews then brought up her concern about her 
marital problems and her husband’s drinking. Up 
to this point she had defensively denied any marital 
or drinking problems. Participation in the meet- 
ings had helped her to bring out and discuss her 
need for help. 
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This paved the way for a better working relation- 
ship with her caseworker, who was then able to help 
Mrs. Andrews develop more understanding of her 
husband and of her own feelings. The meetings pro- 
vided an opportunity to the couple for evenings out 
and stimulated them to plan other activities to- 
gether. The marital relationship improved as did 
Mrs. Andrews’ 


comments about the meetings were: “We have so 


the relationship with the children. 


much fun,” and “The meetings are relaxing. After- 
ward I am not so tired and irritable with the 


children.” 

We closed this case when the couple demonstrated 
increased ability to assume their responsibilities as 
parents. 

Still another case, the Martins, suggests a way 
in which parent meetings can assist the caseworker 
in one phase of her work with a family. The worker 
was attempting to help Mr. Martin overcome feel- 
ings of insecurity, which had resulted in friendless 
ness, possessiveness toward his wife, and harsh 
The fact that the Mar 
tins had no social contacts was a source of conflict 


treatment of their children. 
between them. Mr. Martin’s perception of himself 
in relation to other people was reflected in statements 
he made to the group at the early meetings, such 
as “You don’t like what I say” and “Everything I 
say is W rong.” The group assured him that they 
liked him even if they did not agree with everything 
he said. 

The positive responses he received from the group 
seemed to encourage Mr. Martin to attempt other 
interpersonal relationships. He made a conscious 
effort to be friendlier with his neighbors, whom he 
had ignored in the past. At first this new friend 
liness consisted merely of speaking to his neighbors. 
However, Mr. Martin was able to recognize his own 
positive feelings about his ability to do this and his 


He then 


demonstrated his increased security in his relation 


enjoyment of the responses he received. 


ships with others by inviting some neighbors to visit 
his home. Later he expressed a desire to form a 
discussion group in his neighborhood. 

The efforts to help Mr. Martin understand himself 
better and become more socialized are still in prog 
ress. The meetings have helped the caseworker to 
ward this goal by providing this man with a testing 


ground for experiencing a pleasurable relationship 


with a group and helping him to move on towarg) — 


others. 


Conclusions : 


It should be noted that the members of the oll 
described varied in age, economic status, and intellee. 
tual capacity, and included both Negroes and whites, 
as well as both sexes. 





This suggests that the major 
ingredient in selection of the part icipants is the simi- 
larity of their problems. This idea is, of COUTSE, 
open for further observation and study. 

We have concluded that such meetings, geared to 
the intellectual capacity, knowledge, experience, and 
interests of our chents, ean vive them an enriching 
experience and can assist us in our efforts to help 
them become better parents. At present we do not 
know how lasting some of these effects may be. In 
order that these new-found satisfactions might be 
continued and developed further after the meetings 
are over, We are considering Ways in which the fam- 
ies now participating in our second series of meet- 
ings may be helped to move into other community 
group activities, . 

We are also considering measurement techniques 
for making objective evaluation of various phases of 
such projects. 

We sincerely think that the parents gained from 
the experience. The following are a few direct quota- 
tions from the parents’ own comments about the | 
meetings: 

“On the way home from the meetings we stop for 
hamburgers, like a couple of teen-agers on a date.” 

“The meetings help me more when | get home 
and think about them.” 


“My wife talks about nothing else. Although she 


doesn’t talk much in the meetings, we discuss every- ! 
. ; 


thing that happened. This is the first thing she has 
been interested in that we can talk about together.” 
“It is the only time I have to sit down and think.” 


“We help each other. 


from the others; the next week they might get some- 


One week I get something 


thing from me.” 

So regardless of what we think, it is clear that 
these people are aware of the positive nature of this 
experience for them. We hope other agencies will 
form similar groups and report on them so that the 
use of parent meetings may become an accepted pro- 


cedure with clients of casework agencies. 
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: Simi. SOCIAL PERSPECTIVES ON BE- 
HAVIOR: a reader in social science 

OUTS, for social work and related profes- 

' sions. Edited by Herman D. Stein and 
red to Richard A. Cloward. Foreword by 
e, and Gordon Hamilton. The Free Press, 
ching Glencoe, Ill. 1958. 666 pp. $7.50. 

) help This collection of more than 50 papers 
lo not is planned, according to the editors 
both social scientists—to help social 
p. Th workers and others to apply the con- 
rhit be cepts and findings of social science to 
etings their practice. They expect the book 
» fam- to be useful not only to social workers 
meet- and social-work students, but also to 
unity teachers, psychologists, and psychia- 
’ trists. 

Besides a group of 15 papers on 
niques family structures and ethnic patterns, 
ses of the book includes a number of papers 

concerned directly with children and 

fr youth. Among these are discussions of 
se age and sex in social structure; of social 
{UOta- | class and racial differences in child rear- 


' . . . . 
it the ing; of social-class values and practices 


in school and _ settlement-house pro- 


yp for grams ; of social classes in the organ- 

late.” ization of leisure-time services for 

— youth; and of the conflict of values in 

home delinquency areas. 

rh she EMOTIONAL PROBLEMS OF ADO- 
LESCENTS. J. Roswell Gallagher 

‘very and Herbert I. Harris. Oxford Uni- 

1e has versity LDress, New York. 1958. 

ther.” 174 pp. $3.50. 

ink.” Addressed to persons who deal with 


‘thing adolescents either in groups or indi- 


some- vidually, this book, by a pediatrician 
and a psychiatrist, emphasizes the im- 
portance of understanding the stresses 
r that of adolescence and of having a real feel- 
f this ing for the individual. Noting that 
s will adolescents differ from both children 
at the and adults, the authors define the three 
» on chief problems that face all adolescents 
pre as: gaining recognition from their 
peers; matters associated with sex ; and 

acquiring independence. 

The adolescent’s reaction to these 
normal confusions and to pressing indi- 
vidual preblems, such as poor school 
progress or dissension at home, are dis- 
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BOOK NOTES 


cussed in relation to the need for keep- 
ing the young person’s emotional tur- 
moil 
him. 


from becoming incapacitating to 
The authors urge that in helping 
an adolescent to deal wth such prob- 


lems adults recognize his individuality. 
CONCEPTS AND 
SOCIAL WORK. 
lander, 


METHODS OF 
Walter A. 
Contributors: Henry 
S. Maas, Gisele Konopka, and Gene- 
vieve W. Carter. Prentice-Hall, 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 1958. 308 
pp. $4.50. 


Fried- 
editor. 


The workings of the three primary 


types of social-work practice—case- 
work, groupwork, and community or- 
ganization—are described by the 
contributors to this book, which is ad- 
dressed to experienced  social-work 
practitioners for use in seminars and 
inservice training study groups; 


agency board 


social- 
who 
care for the well-being of the commu- 
nity 


members; citizens 
; and persons in other lands who 
want to learn about social-work con- 
cepts and methods in the United States. 
The editor, who is professor of social 
welfare at the University of California, 
has written the introductory chapter, on 
the generic principles of social work, 
and the final 
administration and research. 


one, on social-welfare 


A GUIDE FOR CHILD-CARE 
WORKERS; for houseparents, coun- 
selors, children’s supervisors, attend- 
ants, and child-care workers in 
children’s institutions and hospitals. 
Morris Fritz Mayer. Foreword by 


Joseph H. Reid. Child Welfare 
League of America, 345 East 46th 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 1958. 


184 pp. $2.25. 

According to the author, this book 
is presented to child-care workers as 
a guide rather than as an outline of 
duties. Beginning with a discussion of 
the meaning of institutionalization to 
the individual child and of his inter- 
action with the other children and with 
the adults in charge, 
sider the 


it goes on to con- 


child-care worker's role in 


various facets of institutional life. It 
notes the importance of children’s meals 
in the institution’s social, education, 
and therapeutic plan; describes daily 
institution routines; and explains the 
child-care worker’s part in helping 
children find successful recreational 
experiences, in maintaining discipline, 
and in some instances in helping parents 
help their children. 

Finally the book stresses the impor- 
tance of teamwork between the child- 
care worker and the rest of the institu- 
tion’s staff. An appendix presents an 
account of a conference between a 
child-care worker and her supervisor. 

The book is addressed to child-care 
workers in all types of institutions, 
whether for dependent children, the 
emotionally disturbed, delinquents, the 
mentally retarded, or the mentally ill. 


FOOD GUIDE AND QUANTITY 
COOKING FOR YOUNG CHILDREN, 
Community Council of Greater New 
York. Foreword by Benjamin Spock. 
Harper & Bros., New York. 1958. 189 
pp. $4.95. 


A committee of nutritionists and 
home economists has prepared this pub- 
lication “as a guide for directors and 
staff in day-care centers, kindergartens, 
nursery schools, play groups, and other 
group services for young children where 
feeding is a part of the daily program.” 
The authors stress the importance of 
cooperative planning between parents 
and the staff of the facility to ensure 
adequate recognition that the food 
served to the children while under 
group day care can meet only part of 
their total nutritive needs. 


Introductory chapters deal briefly 
with the nutritional needs of young 
children; menu planning and meal 


service; purchasing, storage, and prep- 
aration of food; equipping and staffing 
food service. 

More than half the pages are devoted 
to recipes in quantities for serving 15, 
30, or 45 children. Since many of the 
recipes are appropriate for children of 
all ages an introductory table estimates 
the number of servings for children in 
three age groups from 6 to 12 inclusive. 


FAMILY-CENTERED MATERNITY 


NURSING. Ernestine Wiedenbach. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
1958. 345 pp. $5.50. 


The author of this book, who is as- 
sociate professor of obstetric nursing 
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at Yale University School of Nursing, 
addresses it primarily to nurses work- 
ing in the field of maternal and infant 
health, but also to “couples who look 
to nurses for help, and 
guidance when they are faced with the 


reassurance, 


overwhelming 
hood.” 
for conception; fertilization and hered- 
ity; the 

the 
including lactation. 


experience of parent- 


The book discusses preparation 


labor ; newborn; the puer- 


perium; and postpartum period, 


FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS AND DE- 


LINQUENT BEHAVIOR. F. Ivan 
Nye. John Wiley & Sons, New York. 
1958. 168 pp. $4.95. 


This book reports on a study of par- 


ent-child relationships in more than 


2,000 high-school boys and girls. The 
young people are classified and rated 


on the basis of their own written state- 


ments concerning their behavior as 
“most delinquent” and “least delin- 
quent.” None was what the author 


calls “officially delinquent.” All were 


living in small or medium-sized com- 


munities. 

The boys’ and girls’ statements about 
their behavior were made anonymously 
on a questionnaire that asked whether 
they had committed any of 23 specified 
delinquent acts since they entered grade 
school, and if so how often. The ques- 


tionnaire also included questions on 


family matters such as father’s occupa- 
tion, employment or nonemployment of 


mother outside the home, family quar- 


reling, and attitudes of parents toward 
child and of child toward parents. 

No difference was found in the amount 
of delinquency among children of lower 
socioeconomic levels and those of higher 
levels. This, the author says, does not 
occur when children in correctional jp- 
stitutions are compared with children 
living in the community, as children of 
lower socioeconomic levels are more 
likely to be committed to such institn- 
tions. Children in institutions were not 
included in the study because, accord. 
ing to the author, the traumatic proe- 
esses—arrest and so forth 
are likely to change the 

of the child and the 
parents, and comparison would suggest 


leading to 
commitment 
feelings both 
spurious differences between delinquents 
and nondelinquents. 





Guides and Reports 


HELPING 


YOUR CHILD TO UN- 
DERSTAND DEATH. Anna W M. 
Wolf. Child Study Association of 
America, 132 East 74th Street, New 


York 21,N. Y. 1958. 63 pp. 60 cents. 


Suggestions for answers to chil- 
about 
the 


Protes 


dren’s and parents’ questions 
Includes 
of 


death. discussion from 


points view of Catholics, 
tants 


death 


Jews, and describes 


of 


some 


ceremonials primitive peo- 


ples. 
SOCIAL PROCESS IN THE COM- 
MUNITY AND THE GROUP; 


nificant areas of content 


sig- 
in a social 


work curriculum. Longwell 
Margaret E. Hartford. 
Work Education, 
New York 17, 


$1. 


Grace 
Coyle and 
Council 
345 East 
ms Be 


Social 
46th 
1958. 


on 
Street, 

89 pp. 

Two papers 


offering guides. to 


social-work educators interested in 


the construction and content of courses 
on social and group process, and il- 


lustrating how social-science content 
may be introduced into the social-work 


curriculum. 


KOREAN-AMERICAN CHILDREN IN 
AMERICAN ADOPTIVE HOMES 
Margaret A. Valk. Child Welfare 
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League of 


America, 345 East 46th 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 1957. 16 
pp. 50 cents. 
Observations concerning the initial 


adjustment of Korean-American 


this 


chil- 


dren adopted in through 


country 


the joint cooperation of International 


Social Service, a local child-welfare 
agency, and the Korean Child Place 


ment Service—and in some cases of 


missionary groups in Korea. 


FATIGUE OF HOMEMAKERS WITH 


YOUNG CHILDREN. Elizabeth 
Wiegand and Irma H. Gross. De 
partment of Home Management, 


Michigan State University Techni 
Available 
without charge from Bulletin Office, 


sox 231, E Mich. 


cal Bulletin 265. 1958. 


ast Lansing, 


Reports degrees of fatigue in mothers 
with at least two children under school 
age in relation to such factors as phys 
ical conditions in 


the home and moth- 


ers’ attitudes toward different tasks. 


MEDICAL SOCIAL WORK; 


tion and performance. 


prepara- 
Report of a 
conference sponsored by the Medical 
Social the 


Infantile 


Division of National 


Foundation for Paralysis, 


CHILDREN ® 


Arden House, Harriman, N. Y, 
March 3-7, 1957. 1958. 64 pp. Free 
from the Foundation, 800 Second 
Ave., New York, 17, N. Y. 


Results of workshops on the profes- 


sional development of medical social 
workers and the knowledge, attitudes, 
and skills by them in 


service to children and adults. 


needed giving 


PUBLIC WELFARE 
CHILDREN IN 
HOMES. Annie 
Child Welfare 
345 East 46th 
N. ¥. 1957. 


SERVICES 
THEIR 


Lee 


TO 
OWN 
Sandusky, 
League of America, 
Street, New York 17, 


ID pp. 30 cents. 


An explanation of how child-welfare 
services can prevent the separation of 


families and children: and of the other 


community’ services needed to make 
them fully effective—especially aid to 
dependent children, homemaker serv- 


ices, and day care 


CHILDREN, TOGETHER: a manual 


for study groups on integration in 
public education. American Jewish 
Congress, 15 East S4th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 1957. 62 pp. $1. 


Presents questions and background in- 


formation on school segregation of 
Negroes in the United States for dis- 


cussion groups in northern communi- 


tes concernel with “answerirg their 


conscience” on the question of equality 
of educational 


opportunities in their 


own neighborhoods. 
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HERE AND THERE 


85th Congress 


Before closing last summer the &5th 


Congress enacted a number of laws 
with direct bearing on the health, edu- 
vation, and welfare of children. They 
included : 


Social Security Amendments 
the 


under a 


New amendments to Social Se- 
urity Act different 
kind of formula, the Federal contribu- 


the States 


increase, 
tions to for public assist- 
ance, including aid to dependent chil 
the 
Federal 


for future 


grants 


iren, and open way 


increases in for crip- 
led children’s services, maternal and 


hild-health services, and child-welfare 


vervices. The amendments also make 
vhanges in the old-age, survivors’, and 
disability insurance program’ which 


will increase the amount of benefits to 


survivors of covered workers, as well 


as to dependents of retired workers, 


make benefits available for the first 
time to dependents of disabled work 
ers, and liberalize the eligibility re 


quirements in regard to adopted chil 
dren. 

The increases in Federal contribu- 
tions to the States for public assistance 
result from new formulas for reimburs 
ing the States which apply maximums 
to average expenditures per recipient 
rather than to individual payments 
and for the first time are based in part 
on the per capita income of the States. 
They went into effect on October 1. 

Under the new formula in the aid-to- 
dependent-children program, the maxi 
mum average per recipient in which the 
Federal Government can participate is 
$30 per recipient. Formerly, individual 
maximums were set at $32 for the first 
child and for the person caring for him 
and $23 for each additional child. 

Federal funds available to the States 
for ADC the 
estimated to be increased by an average 
of $1.17 


under new formula are 


per recipient. Forty-three 
States will receive increases per recipi- 


ent varying from 6 cents to $4.90, while 


5 States will receive no increase and 
3 will suffer a slight decrease. How 


much of the increases are passed on to 
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recipients will be 
States. 

The amended act raises by $5 million 
each the total amounts authorized for 
grants to the States in the three pro- 
grams under title V—maternal and 
child-health services, crippled children’s 
services, and child-welfare services— 
making the amounts now authorized for 
these programs respectively: $21,500,- 
000 ; $20,000,000 ; and $17,000,000. Pre- 
the authorizations for these 
programs were $16,500,000, $15,000,000, 
and $12,000,000, the amounts appro- 
priated by Congress for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1959. 

The amended Social Security Act for 
the first time allows Federal funds for 
child-welfare 


determined by the 


viously 


used to 
urban on the 
rural children. It also 
revises the formula for allotting Fed- 
eral child-welfare funds to 
that the amount granted to a State for 
any fiscal year (after allotment of the 
uniform grant) will be in pro- 
portion to the State’s total population 


services to be 


serve children in areas 
same basis as 


States so 


direct 


and in inverse its 


no State is to 


proporton to per 


capita income. However, 
receive less than it would have received 
the 
This provision is now effective. 
1960 
States must meet at least a prescribed 


before 1958 amendments were en- 
acted. 

Beginning with the fiscal year 
share of all child-welfare expenditures. 
At present States are required to pay 
part of the cost of child-welfare services 
in predominantly rural areas, but no 
State financial participation is required 
for other for which Federal 
child-welfare funds are authorized, such 


services 
as State services to assist localities in 
organizing programs, 

Other 
ments 


child-welfare-services 
for the reallotment of 
funds, for the 
funds for the return of runaway chil- 
dren under 18 (formerly limited to chil- 
16) and for 
ment of an Advisory Council on Child 


amend- 
provide 
Federal 


unused use of 


dren under the establish- 
Welfare Services, to make recommenda- 
tion to the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare and to Congress be- 
fore January 1, 1960. 


The amended act for the first time 
extends both the public-assistance and 
title V programs to Guam. 

The changes in the social insurance 
program regarding disabled workers 
make it possible for benefits to be paid 
to any children of a disabled person who 
are under 18, to any over 18 who were 
disabled before their 18th birthday, and 
to a disabled person’s wife if she has 
eligible children in her care or if she 
has reached the age of 62. 


National Defense Education Act 

Science and modern languages re- 
ceive the major emphasis in the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958. 
(Public Law 85-864, approved Septem- 
ber 2, 1958.) The act authorizes grants 
and loans to the States and to institu- 
tions of higher education for : 

(1) Loans to students in institutions 
of higher education, especially those 
with “superior academic background” 
who desire to teach in elementary or 


secondary high schools or who show 
superior capacity in science, mathe- 


matics, engineering, or a modern for- 
eign language. 

(2) Financial assistance for strength- 
ening mathematics, and for- 
eign-language instruction in public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 

(3) Programs in public secondary 
schools of testing students to identify 
those with outstanding aptitudes and 
ability ; and of guidance and counseling 
to advise students in regard to courses 
and to encourage outstanding students 
to enter institutions of higher educa- 
tion. 

(4) Establishment and operation by 
institutions of higher education of in- 
stitutes for modern foreign-language 
teachers, and of centers for teaching 


science, 


those modern languages not now com- 
monly taught in the United States. 
(5) Research and experimentation in 
the use of various media of communi- 
cation for educational purposes. 
(6) Extension of 
tion programs. 


vocational-educa- 
(7) Establishment or extension of 
programs to improve educational sta- 
tistical and reporting systems. 

The 
ment of a 
the 


act also authorizes establish- 


science-information service 
within National Science Foun- 
dation. 

The Congress appropriated $40 mil- 
lion for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1959 of the $182,800,000 the 


act au- 
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thorizes for these purposes, for this 
year. 

In another act, the Congress author- 
izes appropriation of not than 


$50,000 this fiscal year and each fiscal 


more 


year hereafter to foster establishment 
of clubs composed of boys and girls 
with a special interest in science and 
expressed the intention of ultimately 
chartering these in a corporation sim- 
ilar to the Future Farmers of America. 
(Public Law 85-875, approved Septem- 
1958. ) 


ber 2, No funds have been ap- 


propriated. 
Other Measures 

The Congress authorized the Surgeon 
General of the Public Health Service 
to make grants in aid, up to $1 
lion, to 


mil- 
public health for 
professional 


schools of 
comprehensive training, 
specialized consultive services, and 
technical assistance in the fields of pub- 
lic health and in administration of 
State and local public-health programs. 
In allocating the funds the 
General must give primary considera 
tion to the number of Federally spon- 


sored 


Surgeon 


students attending each school 
The grants may be made only in the 
fiscal 1958-59 


years and 1959-60 


(Public Law 85-544, approved July 22 


1958.) No appropration has _ been 
made. 
Under an amendment to the Food 


and Drug Law, the safety of a chemi 


cal used in processing food must be 


proved by industry before the chemical 
can be sold for use in food. Hereto- 


fore it has been necessary for the 


Government to prove a 


safe after the food 


chemical un- 
item was already 
on the market. 


—Sarah L. Doran 
Research and 
Parent Education 
A small 


specialists representing the major be- 


conference of research 


havioral sciences met for 214 days in 
mid-August at the University of Minne- 
sota to consider the need for reviewing 
research which might 


clarify basic 


thinking about the goals, content, 
methods, and evaluation of parent-edu 
cation programs. The conference was 
sponsored by the Children’s Bureau and 
the University’s Institute of Child De 
Welfare. Its 


focused on research bearing on parent 


velopment and agenda 


education from three points of view: 


(1) the development of the parental 
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role; (2) the determinants of parental 
behavior; and (3) its modifiability. 
The group began by assuming that 


in our complex and rapidly changing 


society some form of institutionalized 
guidance for parents will probably be 
increasingly necessary. There was no 
agreement as to the forms which this 
may ultimately take, but there was 
agreement about the reasons for its im- 
portance: (1) there are societal goals 


to be maintained; (2) parental be- 
havior is known to have a significant 
influence on the personality develop- 
ment and mental health of the child; 
(3) appropriate educational 


ences can enrich the 


experi 
personalities of 
parents themselves. 

The consensus was that research find 
ings which might help to guarantee the 
soundness of parent-education programs 
are woefully inadequate at the present 
time. This was attributed partly to the 
tendency in recent years to favor pure 
over applied research, and partly to the 
lack of 


human-development 


communication between the 


research  labora- 


tories and the organized services to 
people. 

As the discussions went on, it became 
increasingly apparent 


would delimit 


that the group 
rather than extend the 
scope of parent education as an edu- 
cational movement. It was agreed that 
the most feasible over-all goal for peo- 
ple working with parents is probably 
to try to help the parent to be a better 
parent of the kind he already happens 
to be. 


Two this 


defined: first, to try to help him to be 


steps toward were 


more clear about what he wants out of 
life for his children, his family, and 
himself; second, to make as widely 
available as possible the simple facts 
that are known about how children 
grow and develop. 

It was pointed out that 


would be 


these steps 
hard to take because most 


people working with parents are not 


trained to deal with the complex prob- 
lem of future social 


goals and their 


implications for citizenship—goals 
which are now being projected by econ- 
omists, political scientists, and indus- 
trial technologists. 

A further 


complication for parent 


educators, it was agreed, is the rela- 
tivity of the parental role: any parent's 
particular style of parenting is always 
the result of continuing family inter- 
action. This, it was suggested, may be 


the reason why parent education which 
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seeks out the mother alone is so apt to 
be disappointing in its results. 

A third difficulty mentioned was the 
complexity of the 


role itself. The 


group defined “role” as a pattern of 
behavior which is activated by a num- 
ber of different sets of expectations, 
some traditional, some legal, some fune-. 
tional, some religious, some the result 
of cultural changes, some highly per- 


sonal In this connection it was 


pointed out that patterns of parenting 
develop through the continuous acquisi- 


tion and discarding of expectations 


about how both the child and the par- 


ent will or should behave—a_ process 


which is partly unconscious and in 


Which all the determinants of parental] 
behavior come into play. Agreeing 
that some of these patterns are modi 
fiable by education and some are not, 
the conferees underscored the necessity 
for the professions involved in parent 
education to come to a better under- 


standing of the differences between 


therapy and education when each is 


appropriate and how they may comple- 
ment each other. 


Interpretation 


Some warnings were issued in regard 


to the findings of research: All re 


search in child development is not 
equally valid; persons advising parents 
need to know which studies can be 


taken as read, and which should be con- 
sidered in relation to others which may 
modify or contradict them; so many 
changes of position with respect to cer 


tain aspects of child rearing might not 


be necessary if the research  inter- 
preters weighed more carefully some 


of the ideas they promote. 
At several points in the discussion 
from the “If 


you'll act right” theory. 


there was a swing away 
you feel right, 
New 


indicate that what the parent actually 


studies were cited which seem to 


does to the child is more important 
than the underlying attitude. It was 
the sense of the group that the han- 
has a 


immediate situations 


effect 


dling of 


cumulative which may mean 
progress toward long-range objectives, 
if long- and short-range goals are rea- 
sonably clear and well related. 

The 


work in 


discussion revealed that new 


sociology, anthropology, and 


social psychology is questioning some 
of the conclusions about the American 
Class system based on earlier studies. 
For example, attention was called to 
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studies which show the great number, 


variety, and flexibility of subgroups. 


It was predicted that better methods 


of detecting and delineating these 


would some day provide a basis for 


tailoring parent-education programs to 
their specific needs, interests, aspira- 
tions, and problems. 

It was further suggested that group 
education for parents might well be 
keyed to transition points in the de- 
velopment of the parent role—times at 
which parents have a special readiness 
for certain kinds of specific informa- 
tion. The 


mine these points was stressed. 


need for research to deter- 


Summing Up 
the 


of the conference indicated a consensus 


A summing up in final session 
on the following points: 

1. Parent education has perhaps lost 
its identity as a special field of educa- 
tion. Today every professional person 
who works with children and families 
teaches parents, whether he realizes it 
or not. 

2. The responsibility for interpreting 
what is known about child development 
to parents is shared by many different 
professional fields. 

3. One of the important 
ahead in parent guidance is to reach a 


most jobs 


higher level of interdisciplinary agree- 


ment as to goals, content, and 
methodologies. 
4. There is specific and immediate 


need for the expansion and improve 
ment of training opportunities for 
three types of parent educators: (1) 


The professional person—nurse, doctor, 


social worker, teacher—who works 
with children and families; (2) the 
parent-education specialist; (38) lay 


leaders (highly controversial). 

5. For all these types of parent edu- 
cators, more familiarity with recent de 
velopments in 


communication theory 


would be highly 


A detailed 


advantageous. 
the 
will be available in the proceedings. 


—Muriel W. Brown 


Uprooted People 


Two 


report of conference 


international held 


August, 


conferences, 
Simultaneously in Vienna last 
focused on the effects of intercountry 
migration on individual mental health. 
They were the annual meeting of the 
World for Mental Health 


and a special meeting sponsored by the 


Federation 
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Federation for social scientists and ad- 
ministrators of government immigration 
programs. The common emphasis, a 
plea not to categorize immigrants but 
to see them as individuals, was sharp- 
ened by the fact that many of the par- 
ticipants at both meetings were persons 
whose knowledge of the problems of up- 
rooted 


people came from personal as 


well as professional experience. These 
included psychiatrists, social workers, 
sociologists, and representatives of re- 
lated professions. 

the effects of both 
enforced mobility the 
conferees saw these as not only involv- 


with 
and 


Concerned 
voluntary 


ing millions of people throughout the 
world today but, because of political, 
and 
likely to 
in the 


social, economic conditions, as 


involve many millions 
While that 


mobility in our times has positive as 


more 
future. asserting 
well as negative aspects, they called on 
the 
sions” to work toward the minimization 


all members of “helping profes- 
of the forced movement of people and 
toward the building up of receptive at- 
titudes toward newcomers in receiving 
countries. 


Common Experiences 

Without lessening their emphasis on 
the individuality of needs and reactions 
of moving people, the participants iden- 
tified some common experiences of all 
change in environment, the phenome- 
non of being a stranger, and a change in 
internal identity 


resulting in a sense 


of insecurity. The intensity of the in- 
security and its byproducts in attitudes 
toward self and others, it was pointed 
out, are largely governed by the per- 
son’s motivation for leaving his country 
that is, 


of origin whether because of 


fear, pressure, or ambition. One dis- 


cussion group summarized immigrant 
reaction to resettlement as moving from 
idealization of the new country, through 
disillusionment with it and nostalgia for 
the country of origin, to a more realistic 
both. All 


was asserted, are complicated in many 


view of these reactions, it 
refugees by a sense of guilt in regard 
to those they have left behind. 

The conferees stressed the importance 
and children to- 


of keeping families 


gether in all stages of migration. It 
that the 


children contributes to a refugee fam- 


pointed out presence of its 


ily’s sense of reality, maintenance of 
values, and will to survive. In regard 
to the effects of flight or forced migra- 


tion on children themselves it was re- 
ported that the young child within the 
family group, who is protected by “the 
womb of love,’ apparently undergoes 
little emotional strain if resettlement to 
a new country comes quickly ; but if the 
family remains in a transit camp for 
a long period of time the child’s rela- 
tionship to his parents, particularly to 
his father, may be damaged by devalu- 
ation of the father role. 

Uprooted 
or without 
may 


whether with 
it was asserted, 
serious psychological 
shock, for all the props which normally 
support the adolescent in his internal 
struggle with the regressions and ag- 
gressions of 


teen-agers, 
families, 
suffer a 


adolescence are torn 
However, it was also point- 
ed out that in resettlement teen-agers 
and young adults are apt to make a 
more successful adjustment than older 
adults; and that difficulties arising 
from this fact may come in the form 
of a shift in familial roles—the teen-age 


asunder. 


child becoming the “knowing” and 
therefore authoritative person—and of 
culture conflicts between parent and 


child. 

The protections needed in the inter- 
country adoption of children were also 
discussed. 

While the conference focused largely 
on the emotional problems of adjusting 
to resettlement, the psychological tur- 
moil of the refugee “in limbo” came in 
for considerable discussion. In this re- 
gard it was pointed out that mentally 
healthy people in a socially unhealthy 
environment often exhibit psychoneu- 
rotic behavior. One year is the longest 
period of camp life most refugees can 
take before their will and determina- 
tion begin to disintegrate, it was said. 
A figure of 40 million was presented as 
an estimate of the number of unsettled 
refugees throughout the world today. 

The 1959 meeting of the Federation 
will be held in Barcelona, Spain. 

—Betty Barton 


The Mentally Retarded 

Plans for helping special clinics for 
mentally retarded children to improve 
their work made at a 


were meeting 


in Washington in mid-September of 
the technical committee on mental re- 
tardation, established to consider next 
steps in carrying out the recommenda- 
tions of a conference, sponsored last 


spring by the Children’s Bureau, of di- 
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rectors of clinics and of State maternal 
and child health programs. 


As steps toward improved diagnosis 


the committee designated a member 
to work with the American Associa- 


Mental 
a system of standard nomenclature and 
classification, and asked the Children’s 
Bureau to develop from 


tion on Deficiency in creating 


record forms 


used by the clinics a list of suggested 
standard items for uniform reporting 


effort to 
information 


In an 
change of 


facilitate the ex 


the committee 


recommended regional conferences of 


clinical teams, a review of services for 
the 


service 


abstracting technical articles, and 
establishment of an 
the for 


tributing information supplied by 


exchange 
within dis 


the 


Children’s Bureau 


clinics, such e@s accounts of unusual 


Cnuses 


Three steps aimed at preventing 


mental retardation due to phenyl 


(1) 


collect in 


ketonuria 
The 


were agreed 


will 


upon : 


Children’s Bureau 


formation on ways now used for 
detecting the disease and treating the 


child; (2) The committee will ask ex 
perts on phenylketonuria to develop a 
guide for setting up programs to com 
bat the disease; (3) A method of carry- 


ing out a nationwide census of cases 
of the disease will be developed. 


The number of States sponsoring pro 


grams for mentally retarded children 
from 4 to 44 in the 


Of these 30 are operating proj- 


has grown last 3 


years 
ects supported by specia! grants made 
through the Children’s Bureau and ear- 
marked for the 


purpose, reaching a 


total of $1,300,000 for the fiscal year 
1958-59. Fourteen other States are 
using their own funds or regular ma- 
ternal and child-health grants to fi- 


nance mental-retardation programs 
The emphasis in the majority of the 

projects is on the early detection and 

treatment of 


children who 


retarded. <A 


preschool 
are mentally number of 
the projects also emphasize physicians’ 
training in diagnosis and treatment. 
A short-stay residential for 
was re- 


cently opened in Pomona, N. Y., by the 


center 


mentally retarded children 


Five Points House, a century-old non 


profit organization located in New 
York City. The center, called the 


Pomona Center for Retarded Children, 


was establishea after responses to a 


questionnaire sent to New York State 
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chapters of the Association the 
Help of Retarded Children indicated 
that such a program was needed. 
Chartered by the New: York State 
Department of Social Welfare, the cen 
ter 


for 


serves as a 


substitute 
home during periods of 1 to 6 


temporary 
weeks 
for retarded children whose families 
face emergencies such as illness or ex- 
pectation of another child or are badly 
in need of a vacation. 


Two cottages, one for boys and one 


for girls, house about 20° children. 
During the school year the children 
attend a special school for trainable 


and educable children. In the summer 
they participate in supervised outdoor 
play, including swimming. 
Children 5 to 13 years, in 
health, 


good 
Zoo 


ambulatory, and capable of 


some self-care, are accepted on a fee 


basis. 


Against Staphylococci 
Babies discharged from the hospital 


are the principal means of spreading 
staphylococeal 


the 


throughout 
the Na 
Staphylococcal 
Atlanta in 


infections 
community, according to 
tional Conference on 


Disease, which mid- 
under sponsorship of the 
Public Health Service and the National 
The 


urged special precautions against such 


met at 
September 
Research Council. conference 
infections in nurseries for the newborn, 
including the elimination of overcrowd 
ing and the maintenance of rigid sani 
urged that 
sample surveys be taken of the families 


tary standards. It also 
of discharged babies to discover nurs 
ery-acquired infections. 


Other measures recommended by the 


conference for combating these infec- 
tions include: organization of infec- 


tious-control committees by all hospitals 
and by local medical societies ; classifi- 
cation of all infections and recording of 
petinent data: development of plans to 
protect patients from contact with per 
sonnel who are known to be carriers of 
dangerous and epidemic strains; estab 


lishment of criteria for use of anti- 


biotics ; storage of cultures from staph- 


ylococeal infections; and isolation of 
infectious patients insofar as practical. 
eall for 


training hospital staffs in carrying out 


Further recommendations 


preventive measures: strengthening 


laboratory services to identify danger- 
ous strains of staphylococcus; expand- 
ing research on environmental factors 


in the spread of infection; and research 
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on the value of making this kind of ip. 


fection reportable, on susceptibility to | 


infection, on treatment, and on mini. 
mizing development of drug-resistant 


strains of staphylococcus. 


White House Conference 


The first publication to be issued jp 
connection with the 1960 White House 
Conference on Youth 
off the mid-September 
in the form of a pamphlet embodying 


Children and 


came press in 


suggestions for studies to be carried 
out in connection with the conference. 
These are grouped in four general cate. 
(1) 


much of the present-day concern about 


basic issues 


gories: 
children and youth; (2) specific ques- 
interesting 
child 
human-resource 


tions persons 


with and youth welfare: (3) 


(4) 


recommendations of the 


inventories ; Ways 
1950 


White House Conference might be used 


in which 


as a base for further studies. 

As “basic issues” the pamphlet posed 
questions concerning the effects of our 
current culture and 


the 


social change on 


lives of children. Among the spe- 


cific phenomena listed as possibilities 


for inquiry are the effects on children 
mothers’ 


of migration, employment, 


early marriages, tensions growing out 


of attitudes toward 
the 


formity. 


minority groups, 


and growing pressure for con- 


As “human-resource inventories” the 
pamphlet suggests community inquiries 


the numbers of 


tionally or 


into physically, emo 


socially handicapped chil- 
dren, their needs, and the efforts being 
made to meet them. Its suggestions 
for following up on specific recommen- 
the 1950 White House Con- 


ference focus on inquiry into the steps 


dations of 


taken thus far toward carrying them 
taken 
is available to study 
the White 


Children 


out and those remaining to be 
The pamphlet 
groups 


upon request to 


House Conference on and 
Youth, 330 Independence Avenue, SW., 


Washington 25, D.C 


For Youth 
for re 
habilitation of boys 16-18 years old who 


As part of a broad program 
are on the verge of delinquency, New 
York City’s Youth 


ommended 


sjoard recently rec 
establishment of a_ pilot 
work camp accommodating 50 boys, to 
be financed jointly by the city and New 
York State. The 


mended this type of program for boys 


board has recom 
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who have not been involved in crime, 
put who are at loose ends because they 
lack an adequate home and a means of 
support, or have just been released 
from treatment for use of narcotics, or 
for other compelling reasons. 
The that the 


provide a program of work, education, 


board suggests camp 
and recreation, with emphasis on guid- 
ing and counseling and on moral and 
The 


be carried out by qualified persons in 


religious values. program would 


the fields of education, medicine, psy- 
chology, psychiatry, recreation, and so- 


cial W ork. 


The 


series based on a study made by an ad 


recommendation is one of a 


the 
foster-care needs of boys between the 


hoe committee, which looked into 


ages of 16 and 18 under the supervision 
of the city’s courts and public and pri- 


vate social agencies. 


“Disadvantaged youth” are to get 
special attention in a new program 


adopted recently by the National Child 
The 
focus on children of migratory agricul- 


Labor Committee. program will 


tural laborers and of low-income farm 
families, school dropouts, children not 
and members of 


ronsidered educable, 


minority groups. 


In the school year 1957-58 local agen- 


cies assisted more than 300,000 high- 


school seniors in choosing occupations 
in line with their potential abilities, edu- 
eational qualifications, 


and interests, 


according to the U. S. Department of 


Labor. Trained employment-office per- 


sonnel worked in 8,000 high schools 
during the school year, offering group 
guidance, occupational information, in- 
dividual counseling, and aptitude test- 
ing, and making efforts to place individ- 
uals in jobs. 

At the second annual meeting of the 
President's Youth Fitness, 


held in Washington in September, the 


Council on 


Council adopted the following emphases 
for the 


systematic means for 


its program during ensuing 


year: finding a 
evaluating fitness; 
kit of 
developing systematic public relations 
to help 


planning an infor 


mational aids to communities; 


designed youth-serving agen- 


cies; acting as a clearinghouse between 
the Council itself, the President's Citi- 
Advisory and local 
sponsoring workshops to 


help local projects: 


Zens Committee, 
communities ; 
bringing together 
nationwide youth-serving agencies so as 
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to implement, expand, and coordinate 
programs for youth fitness; and aug- 
menting the quality and quantity of 
trained leaders for youth activity. 


Health Research 


Broadening its concept of research 
in cerebral palsy to include basic and 
clinical the field of 


its consequences, 


studies of whole 


brain and 
United Cerebral Palsy’s Research and 


Educational 


damage 


Foundation recently es- 
tablished three new training programs: 
postdoctoral fellowships in brain re- 


search ; clinical fellowships in cerebral 
palsy for physicians and dentists; and 
medical-student fellowships in cerebral 
palsy. 

The postdoctoral-fellowship program 
planned = to 
research investigators in train- 


in brain research is 
support 
ing who are studying some aspect of 
the the 


and increase 


normal and abnormal brain, 
thus to the number of 
investigators qualified to carry on po- 
tentially productive studies of neuro- 
logical disabilities and to improve the 
quality of clinical the 


specialties involved. 


training in 

The purpose of the clinical-fellowship 
plan is to interest young physicians and 
dentists in the diagnosis, management, 
and followup of patients with neuro- 
logical disabilities and to improve the 
quality of clinical training in the spe- 
cialties involved. 

The 
gram is 


medical-student 
to 
multidiscipline diagnosis, 
therapy, rehabilitation, and followup of 


fellowship pro- 


planned interest medical 


students in 


patients with cerebral palsy, or in par- 


ticipating in some phase of basic or 


applied research relating to brain 
damage, or both. 
Additional information may be ob- 


tained from Director 


United 


of 
Research and 
321 West 44tb 
York 36, N. Y. 


Research, 
Cerebral Palsy 
Educational Foundation, 
Street, New 

Some evidence that blood of 
phenylalanine are higher in parents of 
a phenylketonuric child than in other 
parents was found in a recent study of 
19 parents and a control group. 
The blood levels were twice as high in 


levels 


such 


the study group as in the controls, 
though an overlap occurred between the 
two groups of about 5 percent. The 


blood of both groups was tested at in- 
tervals for phenylalanine levels after 
oral 


ingestion of phenylalanine. 


The research was carried out at 
Harvard University, Children’s Medical 
Center, Boston, and University College, 
London. 


A study of the effects of high altitudes 
on pregnancy is being undertaken in the 
Peruvian Andes by a team of six doctors 
from various universities in the United 
States. The team will investigate ways 
in which animals human beings 
adjust biologically to supply oxygen to 
fetuses. 


and 


Children’s Hospital in Washington, 
i». C., has received a $30,000 grant from 
the local Junior League to help begin 
a program for training physicians to 
care for adolescent boys and girls and 
for carrying out research in the field of 
adolescence. 


Mental Health Year 


More than 100 mental-health and pro- 
fessional societies in 43 countries and 
territories are joining in plans for a 
World Mental Health Year in 1960, ac- 

to announcement by the 
Federation for Mental Health. 
of the conference is to 
mental-health activities, in- 
cluding research, with a maximum of 
international cooperation. 


cording 
World 

The 
stimulate 


purpose 


The program's purpose is to increase 
the study of child development ; to gain 
more knowledge of the causes and dis- 
tribution of mental illness; to improve 
and extend the teaching of the prin- 
ciples of mental health in centers of 
professional training; to develop ways 
of dealing with human-relations prob- 
lems in occupational life; and to en- 
courage efforts to find better methods of 
preventing and treating psychological 
problems arising from migration within 
and between countries. 


Miscellany 


Noting that 
fied teachers 


the shortage of quali- 
is continuing, the U. 8S. 
Commissioner of Education recently 
that an estimated all-time 
peak of about 45 million persons will 
enroll in the Nation’s schools and col- 
leges during the school year 1958-59 
an increase of about 1,750,000 over the 
enrollment in the previous year. 

Public- and private-school enroll- 
ment in kindergarten through grade 
8 is expected to total about 31,793,000, 
a gain of more than a million over last 
year's. High-school enrollments are 
expected to gain by almost half a mil- 


announced 
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lion, with a 1958-59 enrollment of 
8,880,000. Colleges and _ universities 
are expected to enroll about 173,000 


more students during the current aca- 
demic year than they did last year. 


As part of a plan to encourage young 
people’s 
North organiza- 
tions recently joined in presenting cash 


interest in social work, two 


Carolina social-work 


awards to two 17-year-old high-school 


seniors as first and second prizes in a 


statewide contest open to high-school 


juniors and seniors. The essays were 


written on the subject, “Why Social 


Work Appeals to Me As a Career.” 
Sponsoring the contest were the State 
Association of Case Workers and the 


State Association of Superintendents of 
Social Welfare. 


Abandoned refrigerators 


death traps for children 


potential 
are collected 
and “disarmed” in a project operated by 
a committee of the Weymouth (Mass. ) 
Aided 


the com- 


Junior Chamber of Commerce. 
truck owner, 
fulfill 


by a volunteer 


mittee’s workers requests for 


pickup service not only in Weymouth 
but in several neighboring communities 


Parents of deaf 


form a 


children recently 
parents’ section of 
the Alexander Graham Bell Association 
for the Deaf. Among the activities that 
the 


joined to 


section expects to carry on are: 


holding regional parents’ institutes anq 





acquainting the public with the prob. 

lems of deaf children. Additional in. | 
formation will be supplied by the As. } 
sociation, 1537 35th Street, NW., Wash. 

ington 7, D.C, 





International Publications 


EXPERT COMMITTEE 
MYELITIS, SECOND 
Technical Report 
World 
1958. S83 pp. 


ON POLIO- 
REPORT. 
No. 145, 
Health Organization, Geneva. 
For 


Documents 


Series 


sale by Interna 


tional Service, Columbia 


University Press, 2960 Broadway, 


New York 27, N. Y. 60 cents. 
In an effort to present a picture of 
the aspects of poliomyelitis that con 


the health 
practical epidemiologist, and the labo 


cern administrator, the 
ratory worker, WHO’s Expert Commit 
tee on Poliomyelitis, in this second re- 
port, reviews national experiences 
with inactivated poliovirus vaccines in 
various regions of the world during the 
past 3 years, discusses the possible use 
fulness of live-virus 
the and 


points out the need for recognition of 


vaccines as com 


plementary to inactivated, 


enteric viruses resembling the 


polioviruses. 
Among the committee’s recommenda 


tions for further research are: Con 


tinued search for methods of assessing 


antigenic potency in inactivated-virus 


vaccines; study of the stability of im 


munizing potency in such vaccines, in 


view of problems of shipment; investi 
gation of all complications 


with 


following 
inoculation inactivated-virus vac 
continued study of the effective- 


ness of 


cines ; 


giving combined 


agents for 


immunization from diphtheria, per- 


tussis, tetanus, and polio, and of the 
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optimum schedule for such immuniza 
tech 


virus-neutrali 


tions; comparative studies of 


niques for carrying out 


zation tests; study of techniques for 


diagnosing paralytic-polio and other 
enteric-virus infections: further inves- 


tigation in different parts of the world 


of the enteric viruses as causes of dis 


ease, especially in infants: reinvesti 
gation of basic problems, using the 
newer, more accurate techniques 
The committee recommends further 
that the term “nonparalytie polio 


myelitis” be eliminated, and “aseptic 


meningitis” substituted, with an addi 


tional phrase indicating the etiologic 


agent. 


REPORT ON A COORDINATED POL 
ICY REGARDING FAMILY LEV- 
ELS OF LIVING. Department of 
Economic and Affairs, United 
Nations, New York, 1957. For 


sale by Documents 


Social 
71 pp. 
International 
Service, 


Columbia Press, 


Mm 2d. 


University 
York 27, 


2960 Broadway, New 


DO cents 


This report, made by a working group 


of experts meeting for 3% weeks at 
Geneva in 


the 


1956 under sponsorship of 
Nations 
international 


United and several other 


agencies, suggests 


ways 


in Which nations, especially underde- 


veloped ones, can help families main 


tain and improve their standards of 


living. 


CHILDREN ® 


The group stresses the desirability of | 
a comprehensive approach to the prob. 
lem, noting that the policy should com. 
prise two sections: 


the first to include 


social insurance, assistance, and related 


social services; the other, employment, 


education, health, nutrition, and hous. 


_— 


Ing. 


The report urges that a coordinated 


plan be prepared in the light of demo- 


graphic, economic, social, cultural, ad- 


ministrative, and other factors. It 


suggests that priorities be given to so | 
cial measures to prevent family stresg | 
and to promote economic development, 
through action 


especially directed to 


large masses of people, and to methods 


through which individuals and _ their 

families join in efforts to raise their 

living standards. 

TEN STEPS FORWARD: World 
Health 1948-58. World Health Or- | 


ganization, Division of Public In- 


formation, Geneva. 1958. 68 _— pp. 


DO cents 


The 10 steps described in this publi- 
cation took place between 1948S and 1957, 
the the World Health 
existence. Tllustrated 
by photographs, mainly of children, the 


first decade of 


Organization's 


chapters describe WHO's work in under- 
developed countries in combating chol- 
era, malaria, kwashiorkor, tuber- 
and establish- 


ing maternal and child-health services; 


and 
‘ulosis; training nurses; 
and its work for all countries in pub- 
lishing an international pharmacopeia, 
urging steps against radiation hazards, 
promoting and integrating research on 
viruses, and studying the use and abuse 
of drugs in relation to 


mental condi- 


tions. 
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IN THE JOURNALS 


Adaptability Needed 
the life of a 
adaptations to 


Characterizing social 


as a series of 


agency 
change, Charlotte B. Babcock, psychia- 
trist writing in the Social Service Re- 
riew for September 1958, urges family 
agencies to meet changing conditions by 
stressing efforts toward prevention of 
family breakdown and 


using greater 


freedom and imagination in isolating 


and defining problems before the prob- 
lems create individual and community 
panic. 

As an example, she cites an expected 
move into metropolitan 


areas during 


the next decade of large numbers of 


young families unprepared for city life, 
and suggests as a step toward meeting 
family emergencies before they become 
disasters, that 


the 


workers and 


family 


adapt 


modify classical form of 


casework to make it preventive in every 


sense. The family agency, both in brief 


contact and continued cases, she says, 


must “help children and parents inte- 


grate disaster and conflict producing 


phenomena of life events before these 
become internalized.” 
Family agencies, the author adds, 


also have responsibility to 
child 


direct 


relieve 


“overworked psychiatrists” by 
chil- 


as to 


providing casework with 


dren, when necessary, well 


as 


work for improved community services. 


Recreation for the Retarded 


A day-camping and a scouting pro 


gram for severely retarded children is 


described by the principal of a Los 


Angeles special public school 
the 


for such 
of 


Vental Deficiency for September 195s. 


children in imerican Journal 


(“Programs for Severely Mentally Re- 


tarded Pupils,” by Sophia Tichnor Sal 


vin. ) 
The 2-week day camp is supported 


financially by various groups—schoo! 


personnel, a parents’ club, a founda- 


tion, and public and private community 


agencies and organizations, and by 
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small fees paid by parents. It is op- 
erated by members of the school staff. 
including a director who serves without 
pay and three teachers who are paid at 
a nominal rate, and three college stu- 
dents who have volunteered their serv- 
Scholarships the of 
attendance children whose 


ices. cover 
for 
parents cannot pay. 
The author 
experience 


cost 
camp 


that the 
many opportunities 
for play therapy, that the skills learned 
by the children at camp are sustained 
for and that the experience 
affords the staff clues to the children’s 


reports camp 


offers 


months, 


emotional reactions. She urges that 
more recreation programs be _ estab- 
lished for children who are severely 


mentally retarded. 


Medical Education 


On the ground that every doctor, re 


gardless of his type of practice, will 


have school-age children as patients, 
the Medical School of the University 


of California at Los Angeles assigns a 
with a child of 
each second-year student for the next 
3 years. The program is described in 
the of Medical Education for 
September 1958 by Arthur H. Parmelee, 
Jr., pediatrics, 
and Lonis Liverman, assistant profes- 


family school age to 


Journal 


assistant professor of 
sor of preventive medicine and public 
health. (“The Elementary 
Medical Education.” ) 


School in 


The assignment is part of a 4-year 
family-medicine course designed to help 
students develop a sound doctor-patient 
relationship through understanding the 
growth of man in society. During the 
first year each student studies a family 
with a baby attending a_ well-baby 
clinic. 


The second-year assignment includes 


conferences with the school child’s 
parents, his present teacher, his past 
teachers, the school nurse, and the 


school counselor; review of school rec- 
ords; participation in one physical ex- 
of the child. The student 
also observes the child in the classroom 


amination 


and on the playground and makes visits 
to the family’s home. Once a month 
the student makes a 2-hour visit to the 
school with a group of 12 or 13 other 
medical students, and once a month the 
second-year students meet together to 
exchange information on their family 
assignments. 

The orientation of this second-year 
work, the authors explain, is more to- 
ward child development and the educa- 
tional program than toward the school 
health program, which is stressed in 
the 2 later years. 

Against ‘‘Hospitalitis” 

In an effort to conquer “hospitalitis,” 
the melancholy suffered by many chil- 
dren in hospitals, University Hospital, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., brings live animals 
to the children as part of its educational 
and recreational program. The program 
is described in The Modern Hospital for 
September 1958. (“Animals Help Them 
Get Well,” by Dr. A. C. Kerlikowske, 
Mildred Walton, and Richard J. Hinds. ) 

The hospital maintains a menagerie 
for the children which at the time of 
writing contained 2 birds, 6 rabbits, 2 
coati mundis, a white mouse, a guinea 
pig, and a deodorized skunk. In addi- 
tion visiting animals often are allowed. 
In learning to care for the pets, the 
children “realize, almost unconsciously, 
the value of cleanliness and nutrition 
in their own lives,” 
tain, but they add that the primary 
reason for having the animals in the 
hospital is to stimulate the children’s 
interest in the pets. 


the authors main- 


The hospital’s school, of which the 
animal program is a part, begins with 
nursery school and 


extends through 


high school. 


Body Intrusions 

Medical body 
intrusions, such as hypodermic injec- 
tions or the taking of rectal tempera- 
tures, seem like hostile acts on the part 
of 


procedures involving 


doctors and nurses to some young 


children, according to observations 
made in a pilot study described by 
Florence Erickson in the September 


Nursing Outlook. (‘Reactions of Chil- 
dren to Hospital Experience.) On the 
other hand, the author says, the chil- 
dren do not tend to see hostility in oral 
procedures, such as giving pills or other 
medicines by mouth or using a tongue 
blade. 
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Each of 20 
pitalized or 


children who 


recently 


were hos- 


discharged and 
each of 10 who made up a control group 
was observed—separately—while play- 
ing with clinical equipment provided by 
the and the 


marks were recorded. 


investigator, child’s re- 
Before beginning 


an hour’s observed play the child was 


given a hypodermic syringe; a rectal 
thermomenter; tongue blades; simu- 
lated pills; stuffed dolls representing 


a nurse, a doctor, a boy, a girl: a doll 


bed and other furniture; and a variety 
of other toys. 

The children expressed clearly their 
abhorrence of the rectal thermometer, 
enemas, and injections, and their fail 


ure to understand the protective pur- 


better understanding of the purposes of 
orally given medicine. 
The experiment was undertaken as a 


first toward 


step answering the ques- 
tions of whether nurses might give 


better preparation and help to children 


who must undergo intrusive medical 


procedures. 


Adolescent Unmarried Mothers 


The normal problems of adolescence 


and the practical problems of un- 


married motherhood must be considered 
together in efforts to help teen-age un- 


married mothers, says Lola A. Bowman 


in Child Welfare for October 1958. 
(“The Unmarried Mother Who Is a 
Minor.”) The author is director of 


most unmarried mothers who 


reach 


social agencies have a history of un. 
happy family relationships, she main. 
tains that the success of the girl's ad- 
justment will depend not only on the 
self-understanding and 


desire for change but also on modifiea- 
Help to 
require 
more time and skill than help to the girl, 
she adds. 


degree of her 
tions in her parents’ attitudes. 


the parents may necessarily 


While pregnant many adolescent girls 
need 
the 


foster-family care, according to 
She points out that ma- 
ternity homes cannot tailor their pro- 


the 


author. 


grams to needs of an adolescent 
who seeks a close personal relationship, 


She urges continued study of the per- 





poses of using such devices, the author casework in the Children’s Service sonal and social causes of unmarried 
notes. Both groups, she reports, showed Society of Wisconsin. Asserting that parenthood 
Produced bu: National Film Board 
. ° a ie of Canada, 1957 
Films On Child Life Distributed bu: International Film 
Bureau, 57 East Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago 4, Ill 
Films listed here have been reviewed by staff members of the Children’s Bureau. The 


listing does not constitute endorsement of a film, but indicates that its contents have 


merit. 
obtained from distributors. 


JOE AND ROXY. 


black and white: purchase 


28 minutes: sound: 


Touches on some problems of teen- 


agers such as going 


the 


steady, planning 


for future, and understanding the 


purposes of schooling. Contrasts the 


teen-ager’s need for absolute’ rules 


against the confusion of adult stand 


ards 


{udience: Parent-teacher 


associa 


tions and other parent groups: people 


who work with teen-agers, such as so- 
teachers, religious work- 


cial workers, 


ers; students preparing for that kind 


of work; teen-agers. 
Produced by: National 
of Canada, 1957. 


Distributed tu: 


Film Board 


Film 


Boulevard, 


International 
Bureau, 57 East 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


Jackson 


WHO IS SYLVIA? 
black 
Illustrates 


27 minutes: sound: 


and white; purchase. 


problems of a_ teen-age 
girl in her relationships with her par 
her 


ents and friends. 


fudience: Parents and other adults 
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Charges for rental or purchase, not given because they change, may be 


Produced bu: National Film Board 


of Canada, 195S 


Distributed bu: International Film 


Bureau, 57 East 
Chicago 4, Ill 


Jackson Boulevard, 


SOCIAL ACCEPTABILITY 20 


min 

utes; sound; black and white; pur 
chase 

Suggests the responsibility of par- 


ents for helping adolescent children be 
come part of the social group to which 
they 


naturally belong. 


tudience: Parents 


Produced by: Crawley Films, 1957. 

Distributed bu: MeGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Text-Film Department, 330 West 
12d Street, New York 36, N. ¥ 
HOWARD. 27 minutes: black and 


white; sound; purchase. 
Shows emotional conflicts in an 
adolescent boy and his parents’ per- 


plexity as he struggles to arrive at his 
first independent decision 


fudience: Parent groups: classes 


studying adolescents and parent-child 


interaction. 


CHILDREN ®° 


EXPRESSIVE MOVEMENTS (AF- 
FECTOMOTOR PATTERNS) IN IN- 
FANCY 42 minutes: silent: black 


and white; purchase 


Shows how expressive movements 


develop in healthy babies 


judience; College students and pro- 


fessional workers in the areas of child 


development, psychology, nursing, and 
pediatrics; parent groups; general 


public. 
Produc ft d 


bu: Bela Mittelman, M. D., 
in collaboration with Laura 
and Ruth L. Munroe, Ph. D 

Distributed by: New York University 
Film Library, 26 Washington Place, 


New York 3, N. Y. 


Malkensop 


LITTLE WORLD 20 minutes ; 
sound: color: purchase or rent. 
Depicts the interaction of health 

services, education, and social work 


in a day-care center 


tudience: Associations of day-care 


center operators; groups planning for 
public housing; 


parent and other lay 


groups. 


Produced by: Victor Weingarten 
1958. 

Distributed by: Health and Wel- 
fare Materials Center, 10 East 44th 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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READERS EXCHANGE 


PERKINS: Coordination needed 
Dr. Perkins’ article on the health of 


children of preschool and school age 


deals with one of the most pressing 
problems facing all of us in education. 
We can readily agree that there is a 
need for better understanding of all of 
the health factors which play a part in 
shaping the life of a child. There is 
also a need for more coordination be- 
tween the different individuals having 
contact (“Im- 
Children of 


Georgia B. 


with children. 
Health of 
Age,” by 


direct 
proving the 
School Perkins, 
CHILDREN, September—October 1958.) 

The problem would not seem to be 
one of disagreement as to the need, but 
method 


rather one of determining a 


whereby the contributions of the phy- 
sician, nurse, dentist, and educator can 
together. Each has 


truly be brought 


an opportunity of certain 


nccess to 


types of information which are not 


readily available to the other. There is 

ilways the problem of propriety in mak- 

ing known information available. 
When the 


working with the child have sufficient 


various groups who are 
confidence in each other so that a shar- 
ing can take place, the first hurdle will 
have been overcome. It would seem to 
that the 
school alone cannot be, or is not, the 


child 


be important to recognize 


means with which all levels of 
levelopment can be dealt. 

Dr. Perkins points up the need for 
more parent education prior to enroll- 
ment in school. But it is also impera- 
tive during the child’s school years that 
the parents’ role be more clearly under- 
stood by 
child 


be based on what those dealing with him 


all who are working with the 
An evaluation of the child must 
perceive about him, and what their 
effect on him might be. 

Many 


data on the great 


important observations and 
number of children 
who move from community to commu- 
nity are lost to those who work with 
them. However successful one commu- 
nity might be in developing a coordi- 


nation of individuals and agencies 


within its borders, there is still no con 
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sistent pattern for communication be- 


tween areas. Serious thought needs to 
be given to how to avoid the loss of 
vital information as children move 
from place to place. 

The whole problem of communication 
is, again, one which becomes a stum- 
bling block in the development of an edu- 
cational program and the acquiring of 
an education by each individual. 

Each community must not only work 
with its own program, but must relate 
it to the successful programs in other 
communities. 

C. Taylor Whittier 
Superintendent, 


Board of Educa- 


tion, Montgomery County, Md. 


RABIN: Another interpretation 


While Dr. Rabin’s quantitative data 
on comparative rates of development in 
kibbutz and village children seemed in- 
teresting, though difficult to interpret, 
his qualitative findings 


raised quite 


serious questions in my mind. (‘Kib- 
butz Children Findings to 
Date,” by Albert I. Rabin, CHILDREN, 
September-October 1958. ) 


Research 


In general, I did not sense in Dr. 
Rabin’s interpretations the reality of 
kibbutz life nor a familiarity with the 
unique flavor of parent-child and peer- 
group 


relations in the kibbutz but, 


rather, a logistic speculation about 
what might be going on. 

For instance, Dr. Rabin is quite 
struck by the fact that kibbutz 10-year- 
olds express (in questionnaires?) some- 
what more positive attitudes to their 
parents than village children, and he at- 
tributes this to the nondisciplinary and 
permissive role of the kibbutz parent. 
He misses the important point that the 
real problem in the relationship be- 
tween the kibbutz 10-year-old and his 
parent is not the one of discipline but 
Many 10- 


year-olds, as they become engrossed in 


of affect and attachment. 


the concerns and activities of the chil- 
dren’s society, lose interest in visiting 
their parents’ room. Their parents are 


pained; the children probably feel 


guilty. A questionnaire response indi- 
cating positive feeling may well be an 
expiation of guilt or an upgrading of 
an actually neutral attitude. 

Dr. Rabin is also struck by the ab- 
sence of rivalry between biological 
which he (tacitly) assumes to 
revolve around the problem of sharing 
possessions. He speculates that for the 
kibbutz child the experience of having 
to share is less traumatic because he is 


siblings 


used from the beginning to having same- 
age companions in his 
rivalry 


room; peer 
“worked out in the 
daily interaction” and “some carryover 
of the resulting attitudes into the bio- 
logical family is inevitable.” 

This interpretation again 
lack of understanding of what the ap- 


becomes 


shows a 


pearance of a new sibling means to a 
kibbutz child. Primariiy, it means the 
loss of private time with his mother, 
for she usually has to go to the infant 
house to breast feed the new baby in 
the late afternoon, which is precisely 
the time until now reserved for the first 
born. The new baby is mostly invisible, 
as far as his siblings are concerned, 
for the infant 
quarantined to 


house is frequently 
protect infants from 
infectious diseases of the older chil- 
dren. Therefore, the older child’s hurt 
is directed at the mother—he has little 
opportunity to 
visibly connected 


experience jealousy 
with the new baby. 
The diary of a kibbutz mother, pub- 
lished in Hebrew, vividly describes the 
intense 


resentment of her first-born 


35-year-old daughter, a healthy, lively 
child, at the birth of a new baby. (Sho- 
shana Mushkatbluet, Yomana Shel Bim. 
Sifriat Poalim, Jerusalem, 1949.) 
Even later, there are few opportuni- 
ties for real clash of interests among 
siblings, who see each other only in the 
afternoon, in their parents’ room. How- 
ever, an unwillingness to share “per- 
sonal’ possessions with the group is one 
of the most salient problems among kib- 
Many of the “judg- 
ments” in children’s societies are de- 


butz adolescents. 


voted to a discussion of the problem of 
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envy and unwillingness to share per- 


sonal possessions, such as watches, 
fountain pens, and bicycles. 

So, while it is quite true that rivalry 
among biological siblings is rare, this 
that the parent-child 


relation is free from intense hurt and 


does not mean 


resentment on the older child’s part. 
or that peer groups are free of intense 
conflict over sharing possessions. 

The disturbing factor in Dr. Rabin’s 
that 
among the readers a 


speculations is they perpetuate 
fragmented and 
The 


kibbutz, as Dr. Rabin says, is “a unique 


unreal image of life in the kibbutz. 


social and economic experiment,” and 
many of us are, as he says he is, “puz 
zled by the possible effects of kibbutz 
child later personality de- 
velopment.” gut to 
fascinating 


rearing on 
do justice to a 
question, one must avoid 
quick and easy answers, for they do not 
answer anything. Before one may un 
derstand relationships between isolated 
aspects of a social system, one must 
life of the 


community, its real-life problems, 


have a “feel” of the daily 


strains, and pleasures, the personal 


meaning to the people of objective 
events. 

It takes time and patience to immerse 
oneself in the life of a community and 
to postpone measuring until one knows 
what it is one measures and until one 
ean interpret one’s findings. But I for 
one can see no satisfactory alternative 
Eva Rosenfeld 
issociate Director 
Central 


Board of Guardians, 


of Research, 
l nit, 
Vew 


Jewish 


York. 


Research 


A confirmation 


I was very much interested in Dr 
Rabin’s report on his research findings 
on the psychology of kibbutz children 
They 


ward on clinical grounds at the Seventh 


confirm views which I put for 
Conference on Problems of Infancy and 
Childhood 
Macy Jr. 


1953. 


organized by the Josiah 
New York in 
(“Problems of Infancy and Child 
hood,” Milton J. E. Josiah 
Macy Jr. Foundation, New York, 1954. 
120.) 


Foundation in 
Senn, ed., 
pp. 91 


Participants in this meet- 


ing received with considerable doubt 


my clinical findings. These were that 
whereas below the age of 5 or 6, kibbutz 
children showed many signs of personal 
insecurity as compared with Israeli 
children brought up in traditional fam 
ilies, the two groups were about equiva- 


lent by the age of 7 or 8; and in the 
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kibbutz children 
psychologically 


older age range the 


seemed more healthy 
than the others. 

The main reason for the doubts ex- 
pressed at this meeting was that my 
findings seemed at first sight to negate 
our currently held views on the primary 
importance of early childhood experi- 
ences in moulding later personality de 
velopment. 

A lively discussion, reported in the 
transactions of the conference, eventu- 
ally led to the realization that although 
the findings needed validation by such 
work as that now described by Rabin, 
they are not at variance with psycho- 
analytic child psychology, as long as 
the cultural factors associated with the 
different trajectory of life experiences 
of a kibbutz child, as compared with a 
child 


setting, are taken into account. 


raised in a_ traditional family 
The reasons for the signs of early in- 
Rabin. At 


the Macy meeting these were analyzed 


security are discussed by 


in more detail, with particular refer 
ence to the privations introduced by 
conflicts of identification in the small 
child’s mind due to his having to relate 
not only to his parents, but also to his 
who are 
toilet 


management. 


nurses responsible for his 


feeding, training, and general 


The interesting question is why this 
insecurity does not persist. Our major 
explanation was that in the kibbutz the 
peer group becomes by the age of 6 or 
7 the major factor in the psychological 
life of the child. 


mersed in this group, and the adults of 


He is constantly im 


the kibbutz encourage the group to act 


as the main controlling force in the 


lives of its members. The special group 
culture which usually develops is sim 
ilar to the atmosphere we artificially 
promote in certain therapeutic groups 
for the milieu treatment of severely dis 
turbed patients. 

It would appear that it is the ego- 
support and the incorporation of peer 
group values which occur increasingly 
during the later stages of childhood in 
the kibbutz that 


negative trends caused by the priva- 


reverse the earlier 


tions of partial parent-child separation 
and the shortcomings of institutional 
child care. 

vali- 


This interesting idea could be 


dated by longitudinal studies of the 


kibbutz children followed from 


late childhood. 


Same 


early to Despite the 


CHILDREN 


methodological problems mentioned by 
Rabin, this would 
worthwhile 


clearly be a very 
Meanwhile 


Rabin’s results confirm the existence of 


undertaking. 


the paradox. 
Gerald 


Professor of 


Caplan, M. D., Associate 
Vental Health, Har 
vard School of Public Health, Har- 
vard University. 


LARSON: A need for services 


Children receiving OASI 


benefits 
have problems other than those directly 


related to financial need. (“Children 
OASI Benefits,” by 
CHILDREN, 


tober 1958.) 


Receiving Neota 


Larson, September-Oe. 
This point is brought out 
clearly by Neota Larson as she shows 
the increasingly explicit emphasis in the 
OASI 


program on strengthening the 


capacity of the family to plan for its 
own future. This emphasis is revealed 
through the agency’s awareness of the 
sensitive understanding of human needg 
required for selecting the representative 
payee for the child and for adults in 
capable of managing their own funds, 
and through the Federal agency's partie 
health and welfare 


ipation in plan- 


ning, a role designed to improve the 


availability and effectiveness of sery- 
ices. 

In this description we have a clear 
fact 


agency's concern for its clientele makes 


demonstration of the that an 


it difficult to limit a service when prob- 
that 
Theoretically, it 


lems are so intense and evident 
they cry for solution. 
income- 


might be possible to limit an 


security program to the provision of 


money Practically, it is extremely 
W hether 


Security Ad- 


difficult to place such limits. 
in the future the Social 
ministration will be compelled by the 
intensity of family need and the slow- 
ness of the development of community 
services to take a more direct role in 
the provision of services is an interest- 
ing question 

This 


minder to 


article should serve as a re 


community social-welfare 
leadership of the need to work construe- 
tively and professionally with an im- 


portant Federal agency. The concerns 
mentioned in this article are not limited 
to the Bureau of OASI; they reach all 
segments of community life. 

Wayne Vasey 

Dean, 

Work, 


sity, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Graduate School of Social 


Rutgers, the State Univer- 
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